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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOfTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natwral Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
Jrom their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, must durable, and best work ; 
Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it, are rarely satisfied with any other. 
Those who have experienced the worthlessness of cheap hand machines, and 
the troublesomeness of two-thread machines, are continually exchanging 
for Tue SirentT Sewinae Macuine. It is the only practicable machine 
Sor family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and reliable, that 
it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and be 
always in order. 

Book (96 pages) free. Machines carriage paid. 


135, REGENT ST., & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
ch. PRATT and CO., Original This day, price One Shilling, 


Inventor and Patentee of Pure Fibrine Dog 
Cakes (7th year of test), They contain 20 per cen‘, of Pure Fibrine, M HK I J I O R A 
the dried unsalied gelatinous parts of Prairie Beef, Ground Wheat, j 
Iron, Charcoal, and Sulphur, The cakes are sweetened with that y 4 Ti a \ 
great antiscorbutic and luscious fruit, the date, that never cloys or No. XL\ . AY RIL, 1869.) 
creates thirst, and substitutes vegetables. This is the cheapest food, 
requires no cooking, will keep your dogs in condiiion, without meat 
or other food, the hair glossy, the dog regular, and, as a sound diet, CONTENTS. 
obviates worms and distemper, 22s. cwt, Also “ Challenge Fibrine 1. Tus B ‘ a 
Cake.” Poultry Meal, spiced with mustard, believed to be the ae HE DRITISH CoLontEs. 
Greatest Egg Producer and Fattener of Ducks and Poultry, un. 2: LyEways or EnGuisu. 
equalled for raising Young Pheasants or Chicks, 22-.cwt. “DATE 3. THE Property or MArnizp Women. 
4 
6 














FARINA” Horse Biscuits, This novelty explains itself, and fills a . Rowert Faconer. 

want long desired; a few given from the pocket of the rider will 6, Tne Licenstnc Laws, anp Proposals FoR THEI 
sustain the horse’s mettle. 24s.cwt. “DATE FARINA MEAL” is , AMENDMENT 

eaten ravenously by Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 24s.cwt. Stir a 6. Sr eS Se D = 5 ile: 

pint or so in the horse’s drink ; it will remove fatigae—or a little may ws aig sm ATA FOR SOCIAL KEFORMERS., 
be added with the usual feed. It is not somucha seasoning asan  ‘/° SELECTIONS. 


absolute food and grateful restorative, Samples and circular free, 8+ NotICEs oF Books. 
Liberal terms to Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Chandlers, For Cash 3 
carriage free. 28,High Holborn, London. Agents Wanted. London; 8. W. Parrrince & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 





Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 

. seasoned materials, and WAKRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 

4 WENTY-ONE Guinzas. ‘These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s, Illustrated Skeet and Price List post free. 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 

fa pot ee to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 





WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 





FRESB LEAVES fom the Old Testament part 
of “THE BOOK AND ITS STORY.” By L. 
N.RB, In one Vol., 4s. 6d. cloth, with Seventy Illustrations 

“ You ean herdly conceive how much pleasure and profit I derived 
from ‘Freah Leaves, on my voyage back to America. You have been 
guided by the good hand of God intw a vein of the richest mine in the 
ond nm. Dr. BoarpMAN, Author of “ The Higher Christian 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; or, My Life. By 
Jeanre SEvina Reeves. Fcap., gilt edges, 2s. 
“ A beautiful portrait of a Christian mother,” 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Ex- 
periences of Life. By Emma Lrstiz. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“A healthy-toned, naturally told tale.”—Owr Own Fireside. 


BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable 
of American Country Life. An Amusing Record of Boy- 
ish Days in the Wild Woods of America. By the late 
Rey. J. Bozroy, of Kilburn. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
‘*It contuins some of the best written, most spirited sketches of 
American country life with which we have ever met,”—Xingston's 
Maygasine. 


COTTAGE BY THE LAKE; or, The Wilmer 


Family. Translated from the German by Maritpa 
Weexcu. With a Frontispiece. Feap., 2s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN 
Thousand. 2s. 6d., elegantly bound be yy = 
Digrerings. 
ae in Ae or, “The Sure Foundation.” 
Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


« pes siete pie, charmingly told."—Christian Observer. 


CLARA EVERSHAM ; or, The Life of a School- 


A Narrative founded upon Fact. By Harnigt 
’Oyizy Hows. Feap. 8vo., cloth, with Four Etchings 
on Steel, 1s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME; or, Memorials of Sarah 
C——. Gathered chiefly from her own Letters. Third 
Edition. 18mo., ls. 
“ Admirably suited as a gift-book for our senior girls,” 
* A beautiful illustration of Divine grace.”— Teacher's Monthly. 


CHURCH | SEASONS. Practical Remarks on the 

Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. Feap. 8vo., 
antique cloth, red edges, 2s. 

“ A valuable manual of instruction and exhortation upon many of 

the chief points of Gospel uth. We are glad to welcome such a 


volume.”—Church of England Magazine. 


THE DEW OF YOUTH; or, Sermons for the 
Young. gre Year's Gift-Book. By Rev. A. BLyTH. 


18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MEMORY PICTURES OF THE LIFE OF 

HRIST. With Mnemonic Plan and Explanation. By 

Wiaus Sroxzs, Teacher of Memory, Royal Poly- 

technic Institution. One Hundred original Drawings 

by William Brough, illustrating in Mnemonic Groups, 

and in the order of time, a continuous History of our 
Lord’s Life and Ministry. Plain, 1s.; tinted, 2s. 6d. 


VOICES ¢ OF THE SEA. In words of Holy Scrip- 
roved English Authors, Collected by the 


Wilow ry % aval Oificsr, and Edited by a Clergyman. 
With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Printed on toned paper, and bound in cloth, bevelled 


boards, feap. Svo., 3. 


d other V for the 
NAME oF SESUE. on al other erses () 








THE “I WILLS” OF THE PRALMIST. Being 
the Determinations of the od, as found in some 
of the “I Wills” of the Pelee Twenty-third Thou- 
sand. Crown 8yo., 5s. 

“ We have seldom met with a book more spiritual, and at the same 
time more practical ; and (what perhaps is not unimportant in this 
excitable age) it is interesting.” —Record. 


THE GREAT STANLEY; or, James, the Seventh 
Earl of Derby, and his noble Conntess, Charlotte de la 


Tremouille, in ‘their Land of Man: an Historical Narra- 
tive of the 17th Century. Interspersed with Notices of 
Manx Manners, Customs, Laws, Legends, Fairy Tales, 
&c. By the late Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.G.S., 

formerly Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Islo 
of Man. Dedicated xe ke lagna to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Derby, K &c. In one vol., post 8vo., 
copiously illustrated, 7s. "bd. cloth. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for 
Sabbath Days. By the Author of “The Protoplast.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Lately published. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
pA oe ay SanpBY. With copious Index. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


REWARD PICTURES. 


Illustrating the Book of Proverbs. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH ; 
and Lays of the Better Land. Szconp Epirioy, Con- 
siderably enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


“ The Book is beautifully printed, and the arrangement easy, while 
& genuine spirit of personal piety pervades the whole,"—Literary 
Churchman. 


POEMS CHIEFLY SACRED. By the Rev. 
C. Kamspew; Vicar of Chilham, Kent. Crown 8vo., 
doi “4, 6d. 
“ He (the Author) is full of reverence for all holy things, and sings 
musically of home joys.”"—Public Opinion. 
MELODIES FROM THE MOUNTAINS. With 
other Poetical pieces. By Mrs. J. B. CanTeext. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 


“There is a deep aud free-spoken tenderness in many of these pieces 
which makes them come home to the heart.’—Clerical Journal, 


LESSONS OF LIFE FOR FEMALE DOMES- 


tics. By GRANDFATHER GRay. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 


Coloured Vignette, 
In a packet, 1s. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 
Kalendar Man of Veitsberg. Third Edition, 3s. 

ROSAMOND PEICESTER ; or, the True 
Heroine. By H. A. H. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A Book for 
the Young. By Hargist D’Oytzy Hows. New 
Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

ELLIE ; or, Nothing Perfect Here, Crown 8vo., 


cloth, with an illustration, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED MOTHER. 
Being a Sketch of the 4) of Mrs. Cooper, Sister of the 
late Rev. E. Bickersteth. By the Authoress of ‘‘The 
Memoir of John Lang Bickersteth.” Second Edition, 
with Appendix, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

THE G GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE 

s. A Story for Little Children. By an Uncus. 

Utstrated by Six full-page Engravings. Third Edition, 

2s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER kOW. 
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SPECIALITY in each Number of 


THE ‘‘ LADIES’ TREASURY” FOR 18609. 


COMMENCING WITH JANUARY NUMBER. 
COOKERY FOR £200 A YEAR, and for Greater and Lesser Income’, 
Four different class Dinners will be described in every number of the Magazine, and directions given for properly 
cooking each article composing them ; also the best methods of serving the various dishes. Price 9d. monthly. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row ; and by order of all Booksellers. 


e ® PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


\ cont snd Han oan can / Sixteen Designs of Sofx and Chae Cidies, 


1?) 
Price One Shilling. EACH DESIGN ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING, 











COOKERYCARDS|  Gtwenty-cight Heedletwark Designs 
és In Tatting, Netting, Crochet, Knitting, 


THE KITCHEN. Braid-work, Tape-work, Needle-etching, and Flemish Lace, 


By Mrs. WankEnN. 

















1.—Fish.— Soups. Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, Aldersgate Street, B.C. 

3.—Sauces. stele iaadne “get 

hak YQ les. omforts for Small Incomes - - : . 3. Od. 

Ps a, cong ie How I Managed My House on £200 4 a Year - - . ls. Od. 

6. S - a Pre How I Managed my Children - - . : - ls. Od. 

ag tn cen ls shag’ Twenty-eight Needlework Designs - - - - : ls. Od. 

serves. Sixteen Designs for Sofa and Chair Tidies - : : ls. Od. 

BY MRS. WARREN, —_——— of Oil — without a knowledge of Deawing. Ney 

Edit the ““Ladies’ Treasury.” 8 Engravings for Practice - - s. 6d. 
gd es ren ae Coukery Cards for the Kitchen. A Set of Six Sheets of 

“These reliable Rules are excellent and Instructions . - : - . - . - ls. Od. 
A House and its Furnishings ; or, How to Choose and Fur- 

London, Bemrose, 21, Paternoster- “row nish a House on Small Means - 4 ¢ id . ls. Od. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster Row; and by order of all Booksellers. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | ROBERT COCKS AND C0.’S NEW MUSIC. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatismis | ,\H! CHIDE NOT MY HEART.— An 
quickly relieved, and cured in 4 few days, b ed celebrated | elegant ballad, by the Composer of “ Her brigit 





M e, BLAIR’S GouT and RHEUMATIO PILLS = 
man require no restraint of diet or confinement ducing, theiruse, | Sue haunts me still ” “ Liquid Gems,” “Thy voice is 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. near,” “The wishing cap,” and two hundred others. 


Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, — 3s. ; sent free by post, 19 stamps | each. 
OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, kY R AWAY. New Song. Miss M. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. W. Bliss). 38. 
RONCHI TIS, and NEURALGIA, * The melody i is so sweet and so plaintive thatit touches the feelings 
A ne GREAT REMEDY of the day is 


with the ‘ chariu of melancholy, which will long cause itto dwell upon 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE;; a few doses 


We ear."—Vide Brighton Gazette. 
1" as sarmha > se a 
will cure all incipient cases, Caution.—The extraordinary medical The same transcribed for the pianoforte by Carl Luini. 
reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance 


3s. May be had everywhere. 
that the public should obtain the: genuine, which is now sold under < annie 
the protection of Government authorizing a stamp bearing the words HL E GIPSY COUN TESS, for Two Voices. 


) 
“Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is genuine. | L . : 
See decision of Vice-Chanceilor Sir W. Page Wood, the “‘Times,” | ‘ By the Composer of “ What are the Wild Waves 
July, 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Saying?” 4s. each; free by post 25 stamps each. “A 


chemists, Sole manufacturer, J, T. "DAVENPORT, 33, Great tradition is current in the nerth of England that a young 
Russell-street, Loudon, W.C. 
| earl of one of the border counties in the course of his 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. | rambles met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms at 
AMILY MEDICINES are in number Legion. | °#¢¢ made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 


From the “‘ Old Woman’s’’ remedies to those of the experienced 
ry they mostly fail to be of generaluse. KAYES WOKsS- | 
DELL’S PILLS, on the contrary, may be safely and universally | 

} 
| 
| 








** It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos.’ "—Dublin Express. 
43. ; free by post, 25 stamps. 
London: Roszret Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
To be had everywhere. 


omuinaes in the household, They are aperient, tonic, and invigo- 
rating. They we: my purely vegetable origin, and may be used by | 
either sex of all 

Sold by ail Chomsists and other Dealers in Paient Medicines, at 
ls. lid. 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread-street, | 
London, 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Tumours, Cancers, Bad Breasts.—If any departure from 

health requires earlier attention than another to prevent disastrous 
| consequences, it is the class of disease now under review, Tv save 
hazard and future pain, the budding tumour must have early atten- 
fag yee + Sick Headache, Loss of App tion, or days of discomfort aud anes of disquietude will be she 
Spasms, and all Disorders at the suilerer's portion, Whenever the ailment first appears, alter fumeut- 

Stomach and Bowels, ee ar uickly removed by that well-known | ing the spot with warm water, Holloway’s Ointment must be ener- 
pen FRAMPTON: S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the | yetically rubbed on the part, till a considerable quautity is absorbed. 
ion of @ mild operation with the most successful | The Pills, too, must be commenced with early. Lf these remedies be 

effect; and where an sperieat is required, nothing can be better diligently persevered in, the simple tumours or the full cancers are 

ted. arrested, In cases of bad breasts, with or without milk fever, relief 


Sold by ailMedicine Veuders at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. is almost instantaneous. " 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barcray & Oo., 
Sanezr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Nsewsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaut’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatuleney, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


arenes 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
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W. F. THOMAS & CO’S 


| PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, - 


or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per | 


j i tate HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
LINEN. 


cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 
MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, £.C. 


aware MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 
ain MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 
Gerane MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 


EWING MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR 
\ MAKERS. 
EWING MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE 
MAKERS. 
w* THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
4 Boks THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 70s. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2, 
Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; and 54, 
Union Passage, Birmingham. Agents Wanted. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


What Diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily 
pesoiomen, & by the Faculty—Testimonials from the mdst eminent 
of whom may be inspected. Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d,, and 10s. 6d. each.—T, KEATING, Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 


Scace LanE, AND Prospect StrEEtT, HULL. 
§1n,—I have great pleasure in giving my Testimony to the worth of 
our prep ave I have repeatedly used them for attacks of Cold 
es the ter, and have invariably found the best effects to follow, 
and have recommended them to others as being the best medicine for 
Coughs obtainable. 
I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Taomas Keatine, Esq. GEORGE HESK. 





KEATING’S 
PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 
LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &., are instantly 


destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by 
this Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life; sportsmen 
particularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in Packets, 1s.; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. each; or ls. Packets, 
free by post for 12 Stamps, and 2s. 6d, on receipt of 36, Also in 
Bottles, ls, 2d., and with bellows, 1s, 6d. and 3s, each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


RED Lang, near HiGHworrHs, WILTs, 
June 19th, 1867, 

S1r,—I am glad to inform you ot pee Insect Destroying Powder 
has done its duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all sorts of 
other Insects, and, as it answers my purpose so well, I want another 
packet, if you please. With thanks, 

I remain, your humble Servant, 


To Mr. KgarTinea, REUBEN ELDRIDGE, 





They Tuck, 





THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to a, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
c, Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 
Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
“We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 


& MANN, 148, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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RAVENS AND LILIES. 


BY WADE ROBINSON 


It was not very long till one of the sailors 
declared he saw the boat of which they were 
Wuen Walter saw Geraldine actually out at in search; and Walter, standing up to examine, 


sez, and beyond any power which he could could indeed perceive a boat with one person 


exert, his consternation and alarm were in- 
that adirection altogether different from that which 


describable. With a kind of mad feeling that 
he had been following. His heart distracted 


he should do something he plunged into the 
between doubtings and hopings, he changed 
Half an hour passed, and they 


water, as has been already narrated, and swam 
were close enough to the other boat to see 


CHAPTER NI. tO THE RES 


in it a very long distance away; but it lay in 


in the direction of the boat. But he was not his course. 
an experienced swimmer, and he perceived at 
once that the boat was drifting more quickly that it contained two persons instead of one. 
than he could follow. He accordingly turned, Walter now completely despaired of overtaking 


xt thought Geraldine. 


and regained the shore. His nex His own judgment could form no 


was to procure a boat; but where a boat could | satisfactory estimate of the course he should 
be found immediately he did not know ‘'o next adopt, and the bungling chatter of the 
return to Eastbourne was simply « f the sailors convinced him that they were quite 

| less, it unfit to give anopinion. Steering, ina measure, 


question, for, as well as he could 
would require nearly two hours. There ap- at hazard, they advanced for another hour, but 
peared but one hope of finding a boat—in there was nothing to be seen on the sea except 


hastening along the shore in the opposite one or two distant sails. 
direction. So he started, making his way as “ What shall l do?” he groaned aloud. 
As ‘|’ faith, master, it’s a losing game,” said 


rapidly as he could on the unlevel strand 
ch the one of the men. 


he ran, he kept ever turning to wat 
“But what will become of her?’ he more 


progress of Geraldine. 


Before he had gone very far he found a soliloquized than asked. 

large boat pulled up on the shingl One or “Ttll be all right with her,” said the man, 
two efforts convinced him that it was impos- inan evident desire to comfort Walter. ‘ The 
sible to move it by his own unaided strength,’ wind ‘Il fall in an hour or two, and she'll 
and vainly did he look around for any one to have the sea like a lo king-glass. Some 
whom he could appeal for assistance. After vessel “Il be sure to pick her up.” 
some little delay, he was compelled to relin- “ And where will the vessel take her to?” 
quish this hope, and to pursue his way to- “Well, that is a nasty part of the business, 
wards Seaford. But by this, a long time had to be sure; she might go far enough away.” 
elapsed since the accident took place, and * And if no vessel picked her up? ” 
Geraldine was now out of sight A few boats “Well, she might be thrown on the coast 
lay on the beach, but none just ready for the of France; or, if the worst came to the worst, 
water; and it seemed to Walter, in his impa-! Providence would look after her. So cheer 
tience, that he could never get the men to up, master.” 
come to his assistance. At last they were “And you think it is useless for us to do 
afloat, and Walter, sitting in the stern, spurred anything further? ”’ 

fellows, whom “Tam sure of it; you 1 send out ten 





on the endeavours of two lusty fellow 
1 ly boats, and never find her.” 


the promise of a large re\ 1 ha 
excited to the utmost. ‘I shall get you to row me to Eastbourne 
The difficulty which now occupied Waiter! th 
ly SU n angle Mental suffering produced an effect so great 


was how to select a course : 1 
with the course Geraldine had taken, tha rapid on Walter Stevenson that, when 





f ed at Eastbourne in the evening, he 


their meeting would torm 


very general way could he form a jud d like one who had just risen from a 





It was quite cheering to look at th lating sickness. Handing the | 
| 5 


1 swing- | boatmen a couple of sovereigns, he was hast- 
ening towards the lodgings, in search of Mr. 


he could’! Stevenson, scarcely knowing how to break to 


arms before him grasping the oars ani 
him the heart-rending news. But Mr. Steven- | 


ing them through the sea with a1 


swiftness that was almost everythmg 


desire. 
R 


7*. | | 
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son, full of anxiety, had been watching through 
his opera-glass for a long time. He recog- 
nised Walter before he landed, and ran down 
the esplanade to meet him. 

“What is it, Walter,—what is it?—is she 
lost ? ”’ 

“She is not drowned, uncle.” 

“Ts she dead? Do not deceive me.” 

“T trust she is all right, uncle.” 

“ You are not telling me the truth, Walter. 
Something awful has happened,—you look like 
a ghost.” 

“TI trust that nothing at all has happened. 
Let me tell you, in a few words, the reason 
why Geraldine is not with me.” 

Only two or three sentences were necessary 
to convey the sad news; and Mr. Stevenson 
stood with the glass to his eyes gazing away 
upon the. sea. 

“Walter, what are we to do?” 

“T am perfectly at a loss.” 

“Ts there any one here whom we could 
apply to,—any one here whom we could ask? 
We cannot sit with our hands before us, while 
poor Geraldine may be perishing.” 
| “IT imagine,” said Walter, “that the only 
| thing we can do—and, indeed, the best thing 
| we can do—is to hire a couple of large sail- 
boats, and you in one, and I in the other, start 
off to search the sea. We might even get 
three or four, if they are to be had; for the 
| larger the number the greater is the chance 
of finding her.” 

“T think you are right; let us not lose a 
moment.” 

They hastened along the esplanade, and 
passed old Eastbourne to that part of the 
shore where the fishermen kept their craft. 
Three or four boats could be had,—at a high 
price, of course, for the fishermen saw it was 
an occasion for making their own price. But 
they endeavoured to point out to Mr. Steven- 
son the uselessness of starting just then, 
assuring him that in half an hour’s time there 
would not be “a puff o’ wind.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Stevenson, “if you cannot 
sail you can use your oars, so as to make some 
progress. Throw in provisions for a couple 
of days, and let us get off at once.” 

While the boats were making ready, Mr. 
Stevenson and his nephew ran home to an- 
nounce their departure, and to procure one or 
two necessaries. 

“Put on your warm top-coat, Walter; you 
will find it cold at sea.” 

“TI did not bring my top-coat with me to 
Eastbourne.” 

“Take a rug, then, to roll round you, and I 
will take another.” 

There was a calmness and a collectedness 





in the words and in the manner of Mr. Steven- 
son which struck his nephew very forcibly. 
Not a syllable was uttered louder or shorter 
than it would have been under the most ordi- 
nary circumstances. When they were ready 
to depart, he said— 

“Let us kneel down, Walter, and put our 
dear girl into the hands of God.” 

His prayer was brief. 

They rose from their knees, and set off for 
the boats. Two were in perfect readiness, and 
Mr. Stevenson with two men embarked in 
one, Walter with three men in the other. 
There was very little wind, but the sails were 
set to catch that little. The men rowed with 
all their might, and Walter began to be 
happy at the sight of the progress they made. 
Two other boats were to follow as soon as 
they should be prepared; and to all, Walter 
had given general information as to the posi- 
tion in which they might expect to find 
Geraldine. 


CHAPTER XII.—SOME FRENCH DOGS ASSIST IN A 
CASE OF DISTRESS. 


GERALDINE had scarcely got over the sensa- 
tions of her last fright, and her ear had scarcely 
grown accustomed to the continual cry of the 
diver, when her attention was attracted by 
another sound. At first she could not define 
its nature, and her ear was little more than 
conscious of a disturbance; but in a few 
minutes she heard with perfect distinctness a 
human voice. The dawn was now advancing, 
and a wider circumference was opening each 
minute around. Looking earnestly in the 
direction from which the sound proceeded, she 
saw, dim and shadowy in the twilight, the out- 
line of a vessel andits sails. All fear vanished 
at the sight, and she experienced an emotion 
of intense joy. Whether the vessel was coming 
towards her or was moving away from her, she 
could not tell; but she at once raised her 
voice in a long, loud cry for help. 

The morning wind was just springing up, 
and was touching the surface of the sea into 
tiny undulations. Immediately after she had 
uttered her cry, she heard a number of voices, 
and the running of feet upon the deck. The 
vessel had been closer to her when she first 
perceived it than she thought, and in a very 
short time she could distinguish its whole 
appearance. 

It had two masts, and seemed to her very 
large. Three or four men were standing in 
the bow, talking earnestly, and pointing to- 
wards her as they talked. Two other men 
were pulling in the boat which was attached 
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to the stern, and then getting down the ship’s 
side, and into it. The boat was pushed off and 
was rowed over toward her, while the vessel 
slowly sailed past. 

Now, for the first time, she could distinguish 
the words uttered by the men who watched 
her over the gunwale, and she discovered that 
the vessel was a French one. 

“ Ah, c’est une fille—n’est ce pas?” 

“ Oui, oui; une demoiselle.” 

“Pauvre enfant. Elle est perdue.” 

They then commenced to speak to her; but 
with such rapidity and with such a peculiarity 
of accent, that she could understand little more 
than a word here or there. Meantime the 
boat reached her, and one of the men laid hold 
of her own boat. 

“ Que cherchez-vous, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Oh, monsieur,” cried Geraldine, striving 
to command her knowledge of French, “Je 
suis Anglaise, je me suis égarée—sauvez moi.” 

They said something further to her, but 
what she could not understand. However, 
they attached the painter of her boat to their 
own, and rowed after the ship, which was 
lying-to, waiting forthem. With great polite- 
ness and respect she was assisted upon deck, 
and the man who appeared to be the captain 
commenced to interrogate her. 

“ Ou allez-vous, mademoiselle?” 

As well as Geraldine could she endeavoured 
to explain her situation, and she saw that she 
was understood by the captain. He then in- 
formed her, amid a great deal that was unin- 
telligible, that they were bound for Dieppe, 
and would bring her thither. 

After this he led her down to his cabin, 
pointed to a kind of settee on which she could 
recline, and left her alone. Her first sensa- 
tions were of intense gratitude to God for a 
deliverance so unlooked for. She next began 
to think of her friends, and of the anxiety they 
were suffering on her account. She very well 
knew how greatly Walter would be afflicted, 
not only because of her danger, but also be- 

cause that danger had been in a manner 
created by himself. Now, for the first time, 
as she stretched herself in that little cabin, 
she began to realize to what an extent she 
had suffered from the cold and from the expo- 
sure. Her limbs were stiff, and she shivered 
exceedingly. By the time the day had fully 
dawned the captain came down to see her, 
bearing with him bread and butter and a 
bason of hot coffee. He merely waited to re- 
ceive Geraldine’s thanks, and to inform her 
that she might expect to reach Dieppe about 
noon. When she had partaken of the refresh- 


ment she felt much better, and a glow of 


| lay down, covered herself with some rugs that 
| were at hand, experienced the luxury of the 
lrest she so much needed, and, unconsciously 
to herself, dropped into a sound slumber. The 
captain came down again to see her, but 
retired noiselessly when he perceived she was 
asleep. And thus, wrapped in the deep sleep 
of youth and health, she lay till the vessel, 
before a fair wind, ran into the harbour of 
Dieppe. The noise of taking in the sails, and 
of getting the ship to her berth, awakened 
her. She rose, listened, looked through the | 


observed, that they had arrived. 

The difficulty of her position now opened 
before her; she knew that she had only a few 
shillings in her purse,—quite insufficient to | 
defray hotel expenses or passage home. While 
she sat pondering, the captain peeped cau- 
tiously in. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, bon jour; vous avez | 
bien dormi.” 

Geraldine made up her mind on the moment | 
to ask no advice whatever of this man, who, 
with all his kindness, had secured her dislike | 
by the expression of his countenance. She | 
went on deck, and expressed her thanks to 
him and to the other men, adding that she 
had scarcely any money, or she would remu- | 
nerate them. 

With French demonstrativeness, they one 
and all expressed horror at the bare idea of 
receiving money; but they were notwith- 
standing very well pleased when she went on | 
to ask their acceptance of her little boat, which | 
lay snugly on the deck. She was then helped 
down the side of the ship, and rowed over to 
the wharf. 

Dieppe never presents a very inviting ap- | 
pearance, and to Geraldine, in her lone and | 
desolate condition, it seemed dirty and repul- | 
sive. It was her first visit to France, and 
there was much on every side to attract her | 
notice. The costumes of the people, the names 
over the shops, the peculiar restaurants, with 
their little white curtains, which abounded on 
every side, and, more than all, the sound of a | 
new language served to draw her away from 
herself. Once or twice she thought that, if | 
Walter were only with her, she could enjoy 
intensely the novelty of the scene. 
Her steps wandering at random, she quitted | 
the water-side, and entered the town. The 
frequency of the announcement in the shop- 
windows, “Ici on parle Anglais,” and also of 
English advertisements, made her feel more 
at home. She rightly concluded that Dieppe 
must be a place of English resort, and her 
desire became to find some English family, to 





She again 


warmth crept through her frame. 


whom she could communicate her misfortune. 


little skylight, and concluded, from what she | 
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And, just as in the greater events of our lives 
God sometimes employs means which terrify 
us to bring about our good, so was it now in 
this smaller event of Geraldine’s history. And 
yet what right have we to call any event 
small ? 

Having turned out of the principal street, 
she was passing round a lonely corner, when 
two large dogs flew fiercely forward, and began 
to bark at her. Excited as her nervous system 
was by the occurrences of the night, this 
assault produced a very great effect. She 
stood facing the brutes, with her hands 
clasped, and screaming to the utmost of her 
power. In her alarm, she was aware of some 
one running forward who drove off the dogs 
with stones, and then advanced to her. The 
stranger was a young man of very prepos- 
sessing appearance. 

“You are English, I presume, mademoi- 
selle?”’ he inquired, himself evidently Eng- 
lish. 

“Tam, sir, Oh, how canI thank you? ” she 
cried, weeping and sobbing hysterically. 

“These dogs,” he said, “are not so dan- 
gerous as they seem; their bark is worse than 


all.” 

“Tam silly to be so frightened.” 

“Perhaps you will allow me to escort you 
home, and to see you past further danger?” 
For Geraldine appeared as if she needed 
assistance. 

“Thank you, very much; I do not reside 


here. I was drifted from Eastbourne in a 
boat.”’ 
“ Drifted from Eastbourne in a boat! You 


do not mean to say that you have crossed the 
sea P” 

“Yes,” she replied, smiling. 

“ Alone?” 

< OB." 

The stranger regarded her with astonish- 
ment. 

“ And when did you land?” 

“T was picked up by a ship, and have just 
been put on shore here.”’ 

“Then you have no friend in Dieppe?” 

“ Neither friend nor home.” 

“You amaze me. What do you purpose to 
do?” 

“TI have not had time to decide on anything 
yet; I want to get back to Eastbourne.” 

“That is very simple. The steamers run 
from this to Newhaven, and from that to East- 
bourne is a short railway journey.”’ 

“Do you know when the steamer starts ?”’ 

“T cannot tell, but I imagine some time 
this evening or in the morning; I can find 
out for you.” 





their bite, and their appearance is worst of 








“You are very kind.” 

“ Meanwhile will you allow me to invite you 
home to my mother and sister? They will 
take care of you till the time for going on 
board.” 

“Thank you, but I really do not like giving 
trouble.” 

“The trouble is not worth speaking of; I 


expect we shall meet the ladies on the way, 


for they were coming after me.” 

“Then I am disarranging your plans in 
bringing you back.” 

“It is not of the smallest consequence— 
see, here they are!” 


Geraldineturnedand sawtwoladiesapproach. | 


ing. The elder was tall, stately, elegant. 
had once been handsome, but the tints of 
beauty had died out on the face which still 


She | 


retained its form. Her hair was almost white, | 
though not as the result of great age, for her | 
step was yet vigorous and elastic. Her daughter | 


in no respect resembled her, save that she pos- 
sessed the same keen, searching eye. Her 
figure was lower and more slender, and her 


| 
} 
| | 


thin face was rendered remarkable by a large | 


white forehead. 
Geraldine as Mrs. and Miss Urquhart. 
Geraldine felt in a moment that she was in 


the presence of persons accustomed to move | 
in the higher ranks of society. There was an | 
ease and dignity in the salutation of the two | 
ladies which were tempered by the slightest || 


dash of haughtiness. Geraldine had no doubt 


They were introduced to | 


that they were greatly surprised at seeing | 


Captain Urquhart (for such was his title) with 


her; but that surprise did not in any way 


appear. 

“This young lady,” Captain Urquhart com- 
menced to explain, “is a kind of shipwrecked 
mariner. She has been drifted across here 
from Eastbourne in an open boat, and is quite 
a stranger in Dieppe. She is anxious to get 
back to England by the next steamer.” 

Good breeding had so completely removed 
from the Urquhart anatomy those nerves and 
muscles by which ordinary: persons express 
surprise, that they received the marvellous 
story as quietly as if it concerned the com- 
monest occurrence. 

“So I have just been asking her if she will 
do us the favour of accepting our hospitality 
till the time for going on board.” 

“Tt will give us great pleasure.” 








“By the way,” said the young man, turning | 
to Geraldine, “ you will excuse me if I ask you 


how we are to address you?” 

“My name is Beauchamp.” 

“ Have you breakfasted, Miss Beauchamp ?’ 
asked Miss Urquhart. 

“I have not; I have only just landed.” 
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“Oh, you must have some breakfast; we; Captain Urquhart went over to the window 
|| shall turn back.” 'and looked out upon the sea; his mother and 
“I should much prefer,’ said Geraldine, | sister commenced reading with as much calm- 
“that you would not allow me to interfere with ness as if nothing whatever had taken place. 
any of your arrangements. I suppose I can|So Geraldine made herself at home, greatly 
breakfast at an hotel.” | relieved by feeling there was no eye upon her. 
“Oh no,” said Miss Urquhart, witha gracious} Mrs. Urquhart seemed to know intuitively 
smile; “we shall be quite pleased if you will |when Geraldine was raising the cup for the 
return with us.” |last time to her lips, for she laid down her 
The ladies wheeled about, and Geraldine book and said,— 
followed with Captain Urquhart. | “You must just employ the day as you 
“It was so fortunate I passed that way this please, Miss Beauchamp. If you would wish 
morning. I think the dogs must have smelt to lie down, you can have a room; if you 
the English air off you, which perhaps brought | wish to rest here and read, you can do it; 
ch: | associations of Waterloo. Some persons say and if you wish to come out and walk, we shall 
that dogs are very patriotic.” : i | be very happy to have your company.” 
| “I am so afraid of dogs,” said Geraldine. | Geraldine was rather puzzled for a moment 
“ And thus you increase your danger. Dogs | as to the choice she should make, but she said, 
|| are generally speaking cowards; there is a “If it will not inconvenience you, I think I 
|| great deal with them of the big schoolboy | should like to sit here, at least for a while. I 
beating the little one. But the best way to | shall go by and by to see about the sailing.” 
encounter dogs is with stones. I have rarely} ‘ You can manage that, John,” said Mrs, 
fer || seen the dog that will not run when I stoop | Urquhart. 
er || || to pick up a stone.” | “With great pleasure,” replied her son, 
“I never knew that before; if I had, I| turning from his long investigation of the || 
| think I should have taken up arms myself this | sea; “I will secure a berth for you if you wish, || 
|| morning.” | Miss Beatichamp.” 
|| | Two minutes’ walking brought them home;| “You said, Mr. Urquhart, that the boat 
| the house was one of those French houses, | would not start till this evening or the morn- 
|| singular to our English eyes, which hide what- | ing.” 
|| || ever they may possess of beauty or of deform-| ‘I am pretty certain that it does not leave 
| ity in the privacy of a court-yard. Mrs.| until the morning; but I will inquire,” he 
Urquhart waited at the gate for Geraldine, | said, taking up his hat and cane. 
and kindly directed her in. At one side of} “Do not take the trouble just now.” 
the yard was the entrance. ‘To Geraldine’s | “Tt is as well for you to know at once.” 
| eyes everything was new and almost unintelli-| “But if the boat does not leave till the 
| gible. The room into which she was ushered | morning, I should wish to send a message by 
| was not in the least like an English room, and | telegraph to my friends.” 
d | had a strange and friendless air, on which the} “That also I can do for you, if you will 
| cold smile of Mrs. Urquhart played quite natu- | favour me with the particulars.” 
| rally. Before she was seated Miss Urquhart| “You are very kind. The message is from 
asked her if she wished to take off her things, Geraldine Beauchamp to Mr. Robert Steven- 
and then led her to a bedroom, whose appear-|son, Ash Grove House, Eastbourne. Just 
| ance was even more novel to her eyes than the| say, if you please, that I am all right, and 
1 sitting-room had been. Immediately on her | shall be home to-morrow.” 
return downstairs a comfortable English break-| The young man departed on his mission. 
fast was set before her. | “Whatan unpleasant occurrence!’ remarked 
“T am sure you are ready for breakfast, | Miss Urquhart. “I can’t think how you lived 
|| Miss Beauchamp,” said Miss Urquhart. “We | through it at all, Miss Beauchamp.” 
' have coffee here because it is more quickly| “Indeed, it seems to me now more like a 
| made, but if you should prefer it we can get dream than a reality.” 
tea.” | “Perhaps you would like to stretch yourself 
“TI have no preference,” said Geraldine, who | upon this sofa,” she continued, rising. 
| felt faint from her long fast, but wondered how} “Do not, if you please, disturb yourself.” 
ni she could possibly eat with these stiff people; “ Have you seen this month’s Blackwood ?” 
|| sitting by. | asked the young lady, sitting down again. 
| “Now, Miss Beauchamp,” said Mrs. Urqu-| “No, I have not.” 
| || hart, “we shall not intrude on you by saying; “This morning I have been looking over an 
anything till you have finished breakfasting. | article on French literature. I think Maga 
So just act as if you were alone.” | deals rather severely with the French authors.” 
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“JT cannot say that I know very much about 
them,” said Geraldine. “My chief desire has 
been to gain the language, and I generally 
prefer to study translations of good English 
works.” 

“Indeed! but do you think the French 
authors are unworthy your attention ?” 

“T have never been taught to care for them. 
Of course there are certain French classics 
which I have read, and which everybody reads.” 

“Our reviewer here speaks very slightingly 
of Moliére and Corneille; at least he considers 
them inferior to our second-rate men of the 
same school.” 

“T know them only by a few extracts.” 

“Then he comes to modern novelists, and 
Janin and Dumas get a thorough switching. 
As for Sue and Sand he will not give them a 
hearing at all.” 

“T am only familiar with the names of these 
authors,’”’ said Geraldine. 

“Ah, I dare say Iam boring you, then, with 
an uninteresting subject. Have you gone 


deeply into the German literature, Miss 
Beauchamp ?” 
“ More deeply than into the French. I have 


read a good deal of Goethe and Schiller.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that you prefer 
the German literature.” 

“Now, Miss Beauchamp,” interrupted the 
mother, “I fear Miss Urquhart will quite tire 
you. The fact is she is not at all loyal in 
respect to literature, for she quite depreciates 
anything written in her own language. She 
prefers a French, German, Italian, or even 
Russian author to an English one.” 

“T should be extremely sorry to tire Miss 


| Beauchamp.” 


“Oh, pray do not think that you tire me; 
these are subjects of which Iam very fond. I 
have quite a passion for languages.” 

“‘T suppose you will be birds of a feather, 
then, so I shall give you up to Miss Urquhart’s 
tender mercies, and beg you to excuse me for 
a little.” 


And saying this she moved out of the room. | 


“You are fond of books, then, Miss Beau- 
champ ?” 

“ Extremely fond.” 

“Tt is so pleasant to meet with one who has 
literary tastes. The greater number of people 
buy books as babies would buy them—for the 
gilding on the cover or the pictures inside. I 
have almost a hatred for nicely got up books. 
It seems to make so little of the works of a 


great poet to set out his thoughts in engravings, | 


instead of allowing them to stand in the simple 
intellectuality of words.” 

“TI must confess,” said Geraldine, smiling, 
“that I like nice engravings. Besides, do you 


not think that a great many persons are in 
this way attracted to literature who would 
never touch it otherwise P”’ 

“I dare say you are right. But it does them 
no good. It only lets down literature without 
raising them. It is like bringing out a diamond 
to a pig and saying: The pig will not have the 
diamond by itself, so I will put it into the 
middle of aturnip. But why give the diamond 
to the pig at all, except to hurt its digestion P” 

Geraldine laughed heartily. 

“No,” continued Miss Urquhart, quite warm 
with her subject, “I adore and glorify thought. 
Thought is to me divine, whether soaring in 
the imagination, or unfolding the secrets of 
nature, or setting forth the great hidden truths. 
But I like thought to be thought, and I hate 
all attempts at popularizing it. I would have 
the paradise of literature surrounded with high 
walls, and I would have the gates closed to all 
on whose forehead thought itself had not set a 
stamp. Instead of that we lower the walls, 
we throw open the gates, and we announce all 
sorts of attractions inside. ‘Thus the people go 
in for the attraction and not for the thought.” 

Geraldine had by this time discovered that 
she was in the presence of a very high-flown 
person. More of the same kind of thing filled 
up the time till the return of the captain. 

“ Well,” he said, as he entered the room, “ I 
have arranged that matter for you, Miss Beau- 
champ.” 

“ And what is the hour ?” 

“ Seven in the morning.” 


to-night. You sent the message then, Mr. 
Urquhart ?” 

“T did.” 

“You know,” interrupted his sister, “we 
have a spare room here, so that you may con- 
| sider yourself at home.” 


so much trouble.” 


“Do not mention it. Now, we dine at six, 





till dinner ?” 

Geraldine hesitated. 

“If you care for a stroll,’ said Captain 
| Urquhart, “ I can take you a very pleasant one.” 
| “I should like it exceedingly.” 
| Will you accompany us, Deborah?” 

) 4 Thank you, I cannot. I have an engage- 
| ment at four o’clock.” 

| “Then, Miss Beauchamp, I am at your ser- 
vice whenever you wish.” 


| Geraldine, rising. 


In the summer time Dieppe is very pleasant. | 
| From its proximity to the English coast, it | 
always secures a large number of English 


“Oh, so I shall have to remain in Dieppe | 


“T feel much concerned at occasioning you | 


so how would you wish to dispose of yourself | 


“T shall be realy in a moment,” replied 
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visitors, who can thus pass a month in France | Geraldine, as they entered. She spent half an 


with very little trouble and expense. 


Geral- | hour listening with the deepest interest to her 


dine was quite charmed, as she walked along | companion as he explained various objects, and 


the shore, with the brightness and gaiety that |commented on what they saw. 
came forth and directed their steps for a 


ramble on the cliffs. 


surrounded her. | 

“T think you said, Miss Beauchamp, that 
you had never been in France before P” 

“ Never.” 

“ Not that you can call Dieppe France pro- | 
per, for it always seems to me more like a| 
town in the Channel Islands. 


of what France is.” 

“A very good idea, indeed. 
| the cliffs here ?” 

“Yes; I am quite struck with their simi- 
larity to those on the English side.” 

“ Do they make you think of anything ?” 

“Yes; I have been thinking it is not im- | 
possible France and England were once 
united. I remember having read somewhere 
that such was probably the case.” 

“T always think that too. By the way, have 
you seen the cathedral ? ” 

“T have seen the exterior only.” 

“ Would you wish to visit it ?”’ 

“ Very much, indeed.” 

“These continental churches are a new! 
experience to the English. Are you an admirer | 
of church architecture ? ” 

“TY think I should be if the taste were} 
cultivated. But I really have seen nothing | 
in England worth calling architecture except | 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s.” 

“This old cathedral here is good enough of 
its kind. I wish you had a day or two to 
spare and we could run up to Rouen. There 
are two fine cathedrals there, and some very 
interesting churches. Rouen is a place you 
ought to visit.” 

“Tt would be delightful! I have read a 
good deal about Rouen in connection with the 
‘Maid of Orleans.’ I think there is avery old 
hall there in which she was tried.” 

“There is. Indeed, the town is full of 
ancientness and historic associations. Of 
course you are not a Roman Catholic?” said 
Captain Urquhart, as they drew near the 
cathedral. 

“ Oh no.” 

“Don’t you find it troublesome, meeting 
with strangers, that matter of religious opinion P 
Until you know a person you are always afraid 
of speaking what you think.” 

“T should be sorry, Mr. 
should lose your plain speaking on 
account.” 

“Well, we have settled one great point; 
minor differences are of less importance.” 


Urquhart, that I 
this 


tion ! 


They then 


“ What a pity it is,” said Geraldine, “to see 


a whole country enslaved by this supersti- 


9 


“Do you think so? Would you not rather 


* |see them with the Roman Catholic religion 
“However, I suppose it gives one an idea/|than with nothing at all?” 


“ Yes, I suppose so,” said Geraldine, rather 


You remark | hesitatingly. 


“ Meanwhile they hold it and wait for some- 
thing better.” 

“ But they are not expecting anything better, 
for they think nothing better possible.” 

“That is the mistake of all religions that 
have been on the face of the world. Did you 
ever yet meet a man who thought anything 
else but that he had the precise truth? Others 
were nearer to or farther from the truth in 


'proportion as they differed from him. The 


doctrine of the Celestial Empire with respect 
to perfection, is universal with respect to our 


| conceit of truth.” 


* But do you not think, Mr. Urquhart, that 
Protestants hold the truth ? ” 

“T think they are nearer to the truth than 
Roman Catholics. They omit some very im- 
portant errors ofthe Romish Church, and they 


present some important points which the 


| Romish Church omits.” 


“Then who does hold the truth?” asked 
Geraldine, with wondering eyes. 

“T see,” said the young man, smiling, “ that 
you consider me as worse than a Pagan. In 
the strict and absolute sense I do not think 
any man living holds the truth. For the 
wisest man in the world has only had a feeble 
glimmering of it after all. I believe in the 
vast progress of the soul through eternal 
existence, and in the continual approximation 
of our nature to the nature of God, who is the 
source and reality of truth. In the present 
state of existence, and I suppose in all states 
of existence, it is only a question of who has 
got highest.” 

He paused, and Geraldine was silent. 

« All that we have, or all that we can look 
to have in this world are faint, very faint re- 
flections of the truth. Down in that cathedral 
there they have very much brighter reflections 
than exist in Mahometanism or in Buddhism; 
and in Protestant churches the reflection is 
proportionately brighter still.” 

“Will you allow me to ask you,” said 
Geraldine, turning toward him, “what creed 





“This seems a fine structure,’ remarked 





do you hold, Mr. Urquhart ?” 
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He laughed long and quietly before replying. 

“You have asked me a question which I 
have often asked myself, and without being 
|| able to answer it.” 
“ Do you call yourself a Protestant ?” 
| Well,” he replied, slowly, “ you require to 
|| understand what the term Protestant implies. 
|| If you take it simply in its original sense and 
|| in its relation to Popery, then I am a Pro- 
|| testant. But if you take the term as it is 
| commonly used now out of its relation to 
Popery, and as designating a class of re- 
ligionists, then I am not a Protestant.” 

“TI see the distinction you make, but it is 
scarcely a reply to my question. I am still 
ignorart as to what you are. Are youa Latter- 
Day Saint ?” 

“No,” he replied, laughing again in his own 
peculiar, quiet way. “I imagine the Latter- 
Day Saints would call themselves Protestants.” 

“ Still you have not told me what you are,” 
; said Geraldine. “I told you frankly what I 
| Was, 80 you owe it to me as a debt.” 
| “ButI have told you that I hardly know 
| how to call myself. I should be rather obliged 
| to you if you would give me a name.” 
|“ From what I have heard of your creed— 





| 
|| or rather, from what I have not heard—I should 
|| be inclined to call you a nothingist.” 
|| “Iam nota nothingist, Miss Beauchamp,” 
|| he said, gravely. “I think you will find that 
| most of the truths which are dear to you are 
|, dear to me, and dear to me in such an ex- 
|| treme that I would give my life for them.” 
“Tam glad to hear you say that. For the 
rest, perhaps you are a little more precise 
than others with respect to words.” 

“Oh, Miss Beauchamp, I would not have 
you fancy that there is only a verbal difference 
between other men and me. I think the schools 
which you would perhaps call orthodox would 
call me heterodox. After all, my staple belief 
is this—that we are called upon to live in love 
toward God and toward each other.” 

“T think you will find very few to dispute 
that with you.” 

“T should not perhaps find many who would 
| formally dispute it, but I find many who put 
| this side of religion out of view, and who give 

the name of religion to a set of doctrines.” 

“I am sure such persons are wrong,” said 
Geraldine. 

“ According to my observation,” he con- 
tinued, “ you will find that the greater number 
| of Protestants are deficient in this respect. 
| Luther gave the world a glorious lift when he 
| reasserted the doctrine of justification by faith, 
| but the world has sadly darkened the doctrine. 
| It has been understood to teach that faith, and 





“TI really think, Mr. Urquhart, that you are 
not so heterodox as you imagine yourself. I 
have heard my father, who was a clergyman, 
make the very remark which you have now 
made.” 

“TI am sure in many points your father’s 
belief and mine would be identical. Perhaps 
you think that I am a great theologian, and 
indeed I have given a good deal of observation 
to these subjects. More and more I am dis- 
gusted with that religion which exists in some 
dim atmosphere of saintliness. More and 
more I feel that the great want of the world is 
that men would hear and would practise our | 
Lord’s sermon on the mount, and would com- | 
mence to treat each other as brothers.” 

“JT think you are right in saying that this is 
what the world needs, but the question is, how 
is the world to get what it needs P” 

“ Well, let men be taught that this is the 
right style of life, and that it will produce 
| happiness and prosperity.” 

Piet As well as I recollect this is precisely what 
j they do in China. They have schools all 
| through the empire, and the ycung are taught 
| the morality of Confucius, which I believe is 
|most admirable. This has been the case for 
| many hundreds of years, and yet no one will 
| hold up China as an example of what religion 
can effect.” 

“T do not exactly know how they manage 
|in China—where did you read about it ?” 

“‘T cannot recall at this moment.” 

“Of this, however, I am firmly persuaded, 
that the great object is to get men to love | 
each other, and that all the law is fulfilled in 
love.” 

“TI think I now begin to see your peculi- 
arity, Mr. Urquhart; and to understand how 
you differ from others.” 

“You are very keen,” he said, regarding her | 
admiringly. 

“It appears to me that you agree with others 
in your view of the result to be desired, but 
differ from others in your view of how that 
result is to be produced. You say by telling 
men what they ought to be; I say by doing | 
that indeed, but most of all by telling them 
what God is, and of His love to them as mani- 
fested in Christ.” 

Captain Urquhart was silent for a moment, 
as if reflecting on what she had said. 
“In truth, Miss Beauchamp, you have given 

me my bearings more accurately than I ever 

had them before. Have you read much | 
theology and philosophy ?” 
“IT have read a good many of my father’s | 
books. But I scarcely know what you mean | 
by philosophy. One thing I do know, that I | 




















| faith only, is important in religion.” 
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“ Well,” said the young man, smiling; “I 
could tell you something that I know too if I 
pleased.” 

“ Suppose we change the subject and begin 
to admire the scene before us,” said Geraldine. 

They were standing now on the cliffs with 
the grass around them, the beach below, and 
the wide sea spread out beyond. To the right 
the landscape was varied by the fantastic old 
castle, which is one of the chief ornaments of | 
Dieppe. And they two stood alone, allowing 
their eyes to roam from object to object. 

While they are thus occupied let us en- 
deavour roughly to sketch the appearance | 
they present. Geraldine is attired in the| 
sombre hues of her mourning. Her cheeks are | 
mantled with the glow produced by mental | 
and bodily exertion. Her dark eyes are filled | 
with the light of health and of intellect. The | 
features of her face are not those which the 
lines of classical beauty might demand, al- 
though they have a beauty of their own per- 
haps more beautiful still. Just now they are 
radiant with expression as her mind is en- 
gaged and delighted by the scene. Captain 
Urquhart is a tall, lightly built man, whose 
appearance is rendered singular by a profusion 
of jet black hair. His eyes are hazel, his nose 
of the Roman type, his mouth delicately cut, 
and surmounted by a slender moustache. 
There is something in the face which at once 
attracts notice and interest, though where its 
attractiveness lies it would be difficult to say. 
His mien is quiet and thoughtful, and he 
seems about twenty-six years of age. 

They pursued their ramble on the cliffs till 
Captain Urquhart, having looked at his watch, 
proclaimed that it was time to return. 

“T suppose,” said Geraldine, on the way 
home, “ that Mr. Stevenson has got my mes- 
sage before this.” 

“T expect so; do you think he has been 
very anxious about you?” 

“T am sure he has.” 

“Was he with you at the time you broke | 
loose P”” 

“No, but his nephew was.” 

“Mr. Stevenson is an elderly gentleman 
then! Isuppose that the accident occurred 
through the little boy’s carelessness P”’ | 

“The little boy!’ exclaimed Geraldine, | 
looking round with astonishment. ‘“ Walter | 
Stevenson is a young man.” 

“Oh, indeed; I thought he might have | 
been a boy. Of course you were alone with 
him P” 

“T was.” 

“Well, tell your cousin from me to take | 
more care of you in the future when you are} 
boating with him.” | 














Geraldine looked round again, but she was 
prevented from speaking by the thought that 


after all Walter was her cousin, since they 


both called Mr. Stevenson uncle. 

“We have been talking to-day of loving our 
fellow-men,” said Geraldine, after a pause: “I 
do wish that you could know my friend, Mr. 
Stevenson. ‘here does not live a brighter 
example of active love in this world. He is 
really a most wonderful man.” 

“Do you say that, Miss Beauchamp? I 
assure you, you make me quite curious to 
know your uncle. I have almost a Quixotic 
passion for searching out true and noble men. 
Perhaps I shall go over some day to East. 
bourne and get introduced.” 

“How delighted we should be to see you! 
But you would need to come very soon, for I 
expect we shall return to London in a few days.” 

“May Lask you for your uncle’s London 
address ?” 

“Mr. Stevenson is not my uncle,” said 
Geraldine, putting her hand in her pocket and 
taking out her purse. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, 
evidently very puzzled, and very curious as to 
Geraldine’s relationship. 

“This is Mr. Stevenson’s card with his 
address, which you can keep if you wish. I 
am sure Mr. Stevenson would be glad to see 
you, and to thank you for all your kindness 
to me.” 

“Do not mention that—thank you.” 

“Oh!” cried Geraldine, growing crimson 
suddenly, “ my purse reminds me that I am in 
your debt for the telegram. How much did it 
cost ?” 

“A mere trifle; not worth speaking of. 
But the sight of your purse, Miss Beauchamp, 
reminds me that I had intended asking you if 
you have been drifted to foreign shores un- 
provided with money.” 

Geraldine did not know what to say, and 
was silent. 

“Of course you were carried away unpre- 
pared,” he continued, himself taking out his 
purse. 

“T really am ashamed to tell you, Mr. Urqu- 
hart, that I have not enough with me to pay 
my boat and train expenses.” 

“ Ashamed! why should you be ashamed ?. 
it is just what might be expected. I happen to 
have two English sovereigns here which you 
will kindly put in your purse, and say nothing 
at all about.” 

“T will return it to you at once with many 
thanks.”’ 

“If you think it is not sufficient to take 
you home I can give you some French money 
in addition.” 
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“Oh, Iam sure it will be more than suf- 
ficient.” 

They got back to dinner in good time, and 
Geraldine found it a much less formal affair 
than she had expected. 

“You are positively looking better for the 
Dieppe air,” said Mrs. Urquhart. “It is a 
pity you are obliged to run away so quickly.” 

Mrs. Urquhart was very sedate and gra- 
cious, but spoke little. 

“Where in the world have you been taking 
Miss Beauchamp to-day, John?” asked his 
sister. “I am sure she must be fatigued 
after her hard night.” 

“T feel less fatigued now than I did in the 
morning,” said Geraldine. 

Some additional remarks on her voyage 
brought the subject of the sea into prominence. 
Miss Urquhart was at the time deep in Pro- 
fessor Maury’s book, and she plunged into 
theories and speculations with a zest and 
vigour that were amazing. Geraldine had 
never heard the word “isothermal” before, 
and she now made a desperate attempt to dis- 
cuss with Miss Urquhart the variations of the 
isothermal line in different parts of the world. 

“The sea, Miss Beauchamp, the sea is the 


| cause of it all,” wound off Miss Urquhart. 


“ How little idea men have of what the sea is 
to the world! Even the more apparent aspect 
of its beauty and majesty is veiled to most 
eyes. Of course you know those lines of 
Byron to the ocean P” 


“You mean the lines in ‘ Childe Harold’ ?” | 


“Yes. Oh, sublime, sublime! I never 
read them without feeling the kindling within 
me of I know not what. 

‘Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.’’ 


“ Byron is not so much my favourite as he 


“ Now, John dear, there’s a good creature, 
do not take us away from our subject : we are 
talking of the sea. Have you thought much, 
Miss Beauchamp, of the sea as the world’s 
It is a wonderful subject! 
Hour by hour, unknown to us, the sea receives 
much of the refuse of existence, rendering it 
innocuous, or even preparing it for the further 
uses of the world.” 

“But is it not Maury,” asked her brother, 


useful than the sea in that respect ?” 

** Now, John, you will keep running away to 
new subjects. The air performs great func- 
tions too, but it is of the sea we are now talk- 
ing. I do so like, Miss Beauchamp, to pre- 
serve logical unity in conversation.” 

“ But to my mind, Deborah, that would not 


the idea of conversation is of a rambling, dis- 
cursive chat on this subject and that, just as 
each thing turns up.” 

Geraldine was glad when dinner was over. 
They all went out to sit for a while by the sea, 
and she’ found great amusement in watching 
the persons who moved around. Mrs. Urqu- 
hart very kindly insisted that she should go to 
bed early. They took care to have her called 
in proper time in the morning; she found 
breakfast ready, and Captain Urquhart also 
| ready to see heron board. Some pleasant talk 
| occupied the time till they were obliged to 
| shake hands and separate. With a feeling of 
regret she watched the fading figure of her 
new friend as the steamer moved out of the 
harbour. 





leisure to reflect on the events of the last 
twenty-four hours. Landed in France a per- 


without any effort of her own, been supplied 
with all that was necessary—a new instance 
of the love and watchful care of that Great 
Being who had given her so many instances 
before. She felt her heart expand with love 
and gratitude, and wondered if it could be 
possible that she would ever again doubt the 
providence of God. Once more she reverted 
to that passage of which her mother had been 





| which Jesus has for ever connected with the 
lossy plumage of the raven and the fair corolla 
of the lily is not an empty thing. 








As Geraldine lay down in her cabin she had | 


fect stranger and destitute of money, she had, | 


so fond, and she felt anew that the doctrine | 


In theevening of the second dayafter she had | 


quitted Eastbourne, Geraldine arrived again at | 


| the railway station. A few minutes brought 
her to the door of the house where Mr. Steven- 
son had apartments. 


you dead or alive? All Eastbourne is on the 
look-out for you. Where in the living earth 
did you come from ? ” 


“ Oh, bless him, he and the young gentleman 
are away these two days on the high seas look- 
ing for you.” 

“ Away on the sea!” 

“Yes, Miss; on the night you was lost four 
boats of them started, and they have'nt come 
back since.” 

Geraldine made her way up to the sitting- 
room, and found her own telegram lying un- 
opened on the table. 

“You say they have been away for two 
days ?” she inquired, beginning in her turn to 
feel anxiety. 

“Yes, Miss; they left that very evening.” 

“Oh, I hope nothing has happeried to them.” 





be conversation at all. The very essence of 


“ Bless you, no, Miss; they went in the fish- 


“ Where is Mr. Stevenson?” asked Geraldine. 


“Oh, Miss!” screamed the landlady, “are 
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ermen’s boats, and had able hands with them | past two days. However she made the best of 





| to manage.” 
| And do you know when they are expected | ting-room. The evening was already beginning 
|| backP ” ito sink, and she thought it best to draw the 
“TI think they are looking out for them this | curtains and light the gas, that the room 
| evening, but there’s no saying. ‘The sea’s the} might be cozy and cheerful. The fire burned 
sea, Miss, and always will be.”’ 

“T think I shall walk down to the esplanade | just been set hissing on the table, when she 
and look out for them; you say four boats heard the feet of her friends in the hall below. 
| went P” | Mrs. Lewis had been strictly charged not to 
|| “Yes; but it’s not likely they'll all come | make her appearance, and the door had been 
Bless you, Miss, what a wind- | left open in order that they might get up-stairs 


back together. 


when you have time you will let us know your | quiry. 
| adventures, Miss ? ” | Geraldine sat down with a book in her hand, 
Promising that she would, Geraldine set off.|her heart pattering away from excitement. 
| She had hardly got to the esplanade when she | The surprise of Mr. Stevenson and Walter on 
saw several sail-boats on the sea, and as well/ entering the room was quite as great as she 
as she could judge they were approaching | could have wished to secure. 
Eastbourne. She at once perceived that these | “ Geraldine, my darling,” exclaimed the for- 
|| boats were the objects of attention and even of mer, as she sprang forward to embrace him. 
conversation. Passing a knot of sailors she| “ Where did you come from? ’”’ asked Wal- 
was attracted by their remarks, and she hung | ter, who was motionless from astonishment. 


about to listen. 





| “Can you see anything aboard, Tim? your'| the fire.” 


| eyes are young.” | “ But where did you come from?” repeated 
| .“T can see the men,” replied Tim, staring | Walter. 


|| fixedly at the boat. | “Walter won't 


shake hands with me,” 


* Not as I see.” 


other; “but after all, what else could the|come from at present, but sit down opposite 
father do.” uncle and take a cup of hot tea.” 

Geraldine had heard enough to feel satisfied| Mr. Stevenson obeyed Geraldine implicitly : 
that Mr. Stevenson and Walter were approach- | Walter was inclined to be a little refractory at 
ing. Her heart swelled with happiness at the 











with them when they again saw her safe and | the tea and the fire, till the two voyagers had 
well. Then it occurred to her that to meet! got a little settled and warm. Mr. Stevenson 
them in public would be unpleasant, and she} did not seem much inclined for talking. He 








| and quietly await their arrival. It would be| at Geraldine, and sometimes with closed eyes 
| half an hour at least before the boats could| inward and upward in that direction which his 
| possibly reach the shore. | gaze so often took. On his countenance beamed 
| “Well, Miss, have you seen them? ’”’ asked | that tranquil light of peace and gratitude, which 
to those who watched his countenance fre- 
quently seemed to have become a part of itself. 

When tea was over, Geraldine proceeded to 


| Mrs. Lewis. 
“T have, and they will be here before long. 
| Get tea ready, nice and comfortable, for I am | 








Lewis, I think you might as well light a fire, | of all that had taken place. 


for the evening is chilly. 
all the more homely when they come in.” 
Geraldine ran up-stairs, put off her things, | never again put herself under your protection.” 

| and endeavoured to make herself appear to the | 
best possible advantage, that they might not) ¢y,prer xit.—NOTHINGISM, OF ANOTHER TYPE. 


think on seeing her she had suffered from her | 
| disaster. But now for the first time, as she} AFTER a day or two had passed, none of the 


looked carefully in the glass, did she notice party felt anything the worse for their adven- 
how pale and thin she had grown during the | tures on the sea. 
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| herself, and ran down-stairs to arrange the sit- | 


|up brightly on the hearth, and the tea-urn had | 


1 | 

| fall you'll seem when they see you! I suppose | without seeing any one of whom to make in- | 
| 
| 


| | Qh, uncle,” cried Geraldine, “ you are so | 
| “The William and Jane’s first,” said a man.|cold. Get off your top-coat, and sit down near | 
| 


| You’re sure the young lady’s not there?” | laughed Geraldine, “till he knows where I | 
|have come from.—Oh your hands are so | 


“*Twas a wild-goose chase?” broke in an-| cold too, Walter. Never mind where I have | 


first. But nothing could induce her to allow | 
thought of the happiness she should create | conversation to wander outside the subjects of | 


resolved to hasten back to their apartments, | sat gazing, sometimes into the fire, sometimes | 


sure they will be cold and hungry. And, Mrs. | satisfy their curiosity with a minute relation | 


Besides, it will look! “Walter, Walter,” said Mr. Stevenson, | 
| shaking his head, “I fear that Geraldine will | 
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One morning at breakfast, Mr. Stevenson, 
while looking overthe Eastbourne paper, uttered 
a sound which expressed that he had found 
something striking. 

“ What is it P” asked Walter. 

“Nothing whatever to you,” replied his 
uncle, but he looked over at Geraldine in such 
a way as implied it was everything to her. 

“ What is it, uncle P” 

« Some friend of yours has come to stay at 
Eastbourne.” 

“ Some friend of mine !” 

“Guess whom? ” 

“TI have very little room for guessing. I 
think, besides you, I have only one friend in 
the world.” 

“You mean Uncle Warner,” said Mr. Ste- 
venson, mischievously. 

“ Uncle Warner! nobody would think there 
was so much fun in you, uncle. But is Alice 


| Moreton really here? ” 








“ Yes; here is the announcement : ‘ Charles 


Moreton, Esq.; Charles Moreton, Esq., jun. ; 


9 99 


Miss Moreton; Mademoiselle Verger. 

“How delightful!” cried Geraldine, with 
sparkling eyes. 

“‘ Have you ever met. young Moreton P ” in- 
quired Mr. Stevenson. 

“Oh yes; I used to know him long ago in 
the Isle of Wight, but I haven’t seen him for 
two or three years.” 

“I fear Mr. Moreton has not much comfort 
in him. He is sadly wild.” 

“TI think, uncle, if you have no objection, I 
shall contrive to see Alice to-day.” 

“T, objection? I only want you to go just 
where you like—provided that you keep on 
English shore, or at farthest on English water.” 

After breakfast, Geraldine and Walter went 
out for a walk along the sea. They soon en- 
countered Alice Moreton and her brother. 

“JT suppose you have almost forgotten 
Charles,” said Alice, as she noticed the diffi- 
dent look with which Geraldine regarded her 
brother. And indeed her diffidence was not 
surprising. When last she had seen young 
Moreton he had been quite a boy ; he was now 
one of those young men who most of all 
desire to overreach their years. Really only 
twenty he went in for five and twenty, sus- 
taining his claim by incipient whiskers, a tole- 
rable moustache, and a thoroughly go-a-head 
aspect stamped on his manly form and hand- 
some face. He was altogether such a young 
man as would be the absolute “thing ” in that 
circle of society in which his family moved. 

“Why, Geraldine!” he cried, with easy 
familiarity, “you want to forget old friends; 
but I shall take care not to let you forget me. 
Do you remember when we used to romp to- 


gether down in Wight? I should hardly have 
known you—has she not improved stunningly, 
Alice ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Moreton,” said Geraldine, timidly. 

“Mr. Moreton! If it’s the old fellow you 
want he is at home, over the Times. My name 
is Charles. You see she is determined on 
cutting old friends.” 

At this moment it struck Geraldine that in 
her confusion she had forgotten to introduce 
Walter, which she accordingly did. Poor 





Walter did look very lamb-like and retiring in 
the presence of the youth two years younger 
than himself, who regarded him with that air 
of superiority which he was accustomed to be- 
stow on everything in the shape of a man, ex- 
cept his own reflection in the mirror. 

“ Suppose,” Charles ran on in his own com- 
manding way, “that we take a turn up the 
Head. Here, Mr. Stevenson, you will lead the 
way with my sister, and Geraldine and I will 
follow.” 

Walter obeyed quietly and with perfectly 
good grace. Besides, he had no reason to 


was unmistakeably what the world would de- 
signate a beauty. Her elegant figure was 
arrayed in the most costly attire, and art did 
all in its power to deck out a comeliness which 
without the assistance of art would have still 
been surpassingly attractive. But there was 
an atmosphere about Alice which heightened 
her beauty more than dress or ornament could 
do. Walter had not spoken to her for two 
minutes till he felt that she was a child of 


tion of an artificial world. In everything she 
said and did there were a gentleness and a 
simplicity which could not fail to render her 
charming. 


with unloosed tongues, and could understand 
each other. But now each experienced a cer- 
tain difficulty. Walter felt that he should 
make an effort to throw himself in a degree 
into the region in which Alice lived, in order 





to sustain a conversation. 


formed the chief subject of her daily medita- 
tions. However, Charles had a rattling tongue, 
which did a good deal of business on its own 
account. 

“TI declare I should’nt have known you, 








Geraldine.” 





nature, yet unspoiled by the tricks and educa- | 


During that morning walk up Beachy Head | 
Walter and Geraldine were thinking of the | 
same thing. When Alice and her brother were | 
walking together they chatted away on themes | 
which were mutually interesting. When Geral- | 
dine walked with Walter they could speak also | 


And Geraldine | 
found it impossible to bring out to Charles any | 
one of all the thoughts and things which | 





complain of his companion. In appearance she | 
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“ A few years make a great deal of differ- 
ence, Mr. Moreton.” 

“Mr. Moreton again; upon my word this 
won’t do. I should like to know why I am 
not to be the Charles of old time ? ” 

“Oh you were a boy then, now you are al- 
most @ man.” 

“ And what difference does it make if I am 
almost a man and you are almost a woman ?” 
“T don’t know,” said Geraldine, who very 


much disliked the familiar way in which he | 


kept looking into her face. 

“ Well,I will tell you the difference it makes 
with me, that I did not think very much about 
you when I saw you last, but that I now think 
a great deal. Really, Geraldine, you have 
turned out splendidly. I never expected to 
see you so beautiful.” 

“Mr. Moreton,” said Geraldine, her face 
flushed and a tone of decision in her voice, 
“T beg that you will not talk in this way to 
me.” 

“You are a funny girl,” said Charles, begin- 
ning to find that he had met with one whom he 
could not treat just as he pleased. 

“Do you purpose going back to school?” 
asked Geraldine, wishing to change the subject 
of conversation. 

“School!” he cried; “don’t I look a pretty 
school-boy? No, no; the governor wants me 


to go back—he says I shall, and I say I sha‘nt. | 


I should like to know what the world is made 
for if not to be enjoyed. I intend to roll 
about now and take my pleasure just where I 
like.” 

“But Mr. Moreton’s will should be con- 
sidered, should it not? ” said Geraldine. 

“ Which Mr. Moreton do you mean, me or 
the governor ?”’ 

“T mean your father.” 

“What has he to say to me ? 
to spend another year at school and then to go 
into that horrid office of his and spend the 
rest of my life at business. Why in the world 
should I when I have plenty of money without 
it? It is bad enough for the unfortunate 


He wants me 


wretch that is obliged to put lis nose to the} 


wheel.” 

“ When I had a father,” said Geraldine, “1 
thought it my duty to obey his wishes; and 
now Mr. Stevenson stands in the place of my 
father, and I do just as he desires me.” 

“You seraphic creature!” cried Charles ; 
“T do protest, Geraldine, that if I were in your 
company for a week I couldn't live without 
you. Do you know what an angelic witch you 
are P” 

“T don’t know what an angelic witch is at 
all,” answered Geraldine, laughing. “ I should 
think the creature would be a very odd com- 


pound. But seriously, Mr. Moreton, you 
speak in a very disrespectful way of your 
father.” 

“ Do go on. 
you.” 

“Tam not joking, Mr. Moreton.” 

“That’s the very thing that makes it so 
delicious ; but I suppose I must take care and 
not speak this way in your company any more. 


Scold me. I so love to hear 





me during the past few minutes ?” 

“irae. 
| You would not like me so much for what 
| I have said?” 

“No. 

| “I see I must be careful. I suppose you 
| keep everybody around you in order.” 

| “Are you fond of the sea?” asked Geral- 
dine. 

“Do you mean am I fond of yachting ?— 
very fond indeed.” 

| “No, I don’t mean that. I mean, are y.u 
fond of the sea to look at and tc admire it ?”’ 

“You mean am I a poet?” 

| “Not exactly. Are you fond of natural 
| beauty ?” 

“To insanity,” he replied, looking his mean- 
ing into her eyes. 

“T think it is so lovely,” said Geraldine, “to 
watch the changes which pass over the surface 
of the sea? ” 

“T must confess that for that' mode of love- 
liness I have not much taste.” 

“ Are vou a great reader ?” 

| “How innocent you are, Geraldine! I 
| have had enough of books for the rest of my 
| life.” 
| “But to my thought,” said Geraldine, “the 
| beauty of nature and the fellowship of books 
| go in a great measure to make up life. Of what 
| life would be emptied of these I can scarcely 
| form a conception.” 
“Why the fact is, Geraldine, you don't 
| know what life really is at all. You have 
| been like a nun in a convent all your days, 
and you don’t know wkat goes on outside. 
The true life is a life of enjoyment, and a fig 
for the saws of moralists. The theatre and 
the opera, good companions, good wine and 
beautiful faces, these are what go to make up 
life. I wish you could see the dash I would 
cut if I were once free and had the manage- 
ment of my money.” 

“I think you are very wrong. There’s Mr. 
Stevenson, and his life has been all along the 
very opposite of what you describe. He has 

| not lived for his own happiness, but for the 
happiness of others. ‘Spe 


And, oh, the man he is! 
she cried, her eye kindling with enthusiasm. 
|“T would rather be Mr. Stevenson to-day than 


Now tell me candidly, do you think worse of 
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live your life with the happiness of a hundred 
such lives condensed into one.” 

“T expected you would say that, but it’s all 
your education.” 

“T think it is according to the teaching and 
example of Christ.” 

“Oh come, Geraldine, you are not going to 
preach.” 

“T see,” she cried, with a keen smile, “ that 
you are afraid to bring your theories into the 
presence of Christ.” 

“T tell you, Geraldine, that you will put me 
over head and ears in love with you. Why, 
you are quite a character; I never met a girl 
like you before.” 

“ All this is running away from the subject. 
Tell me, have you ever studied the life of 
Christ?” 

“T never have,’ he replied, 
abashed. 

“ But do you not know that what He said 
and did is altogether contrary to your ideas ?” 

“T tell you I have never studied it.” 

“Well, J have; and if He is true you are 
false.” 

Geraldine was surprised in looking back on 
this conversation at the bold and decided way 
in which she had spoken. The fact was that 
Charles Moreton had roused her at the first by 
his treatment, and she saw no reason to regret 
the words she had uttered. 

The next morning the young people again 
encountered each other on the esplanade. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Charles. “I vote for 
another walk—what say the rest?” 

No one dissented, and Charles continued, 
“Mr. Stevenson, you will take my sister under 


evidently 


your wing again, and Geraldine and I will | 


have another round. She beat me black and 
blue yesterday.” 

“Tam so much afraid of your beating me 
today, Mr. Moreton, that I think I shall 
not run the chance. Alice and I have not had 
a chat yet, so you gentlemen may just go off and 
amuse yourselves, and leave us together.” 

“Such a thing was never heard of,” cried 
Charles, “except in a Quaker meeting-house. 
I suppose that is another theory of yours, 
Geraldine, that the ladies and the gentlemen 
herd together separately. I should as soon go 
out to walk with a sweeping brush as with the 
best gentleman in the land, who, for present 
purposes, we will understand to be Mr. Walter 
Stevenson.” 

“T dare say you can easily get a sweeping 
brush,” laughed Geraldine. “If you find 
gentlemen so intolerable, I don’t see why you 
should inflict them on us. In any case Alice 
and I are going to have a walk, and you can 
make the best of each other.” 








Off they started, to the deep chagrin of 
Charles. 

“T dare say you are a jolly good fellow, Mr. 
Stevenson. But I feel just now as if I should 
like to amuse myself by kicking you up and 
down the esplanade.” 

“You might find it tiresome amusement,” 
said Walter, highly entertained by the scene, 
“especially if the influence of example set me 
to kicking also.” 

Charles looked after the retreating figures 
of the young girls, and said, reflectively,— 

“You're a lucky dog, Stevenson, if you've 
got into that girl’s good graces.” 

“ What girl ?” demanded Walter, colouring 
slightly. 

“What girl! There is no use in being so 
desperately modest. But tell me, have you 
found favour in her sight ?” 

“T never asked her.” 

“Well, excuse me, Stevenson, for being so 
plain, but if you have any of the muffin in 
you, and you seem to have a good deal, you 
won’t take with her.” 

“Tam obliged to you for your candid opi- 
nion,” said Walter, scarcely knowing whether 
he should be annoyed or amused at the effron- 
tery of his companion. Besides, there was 
something to his sense almost sacrilegious in 
the way Charles spoke of Geraldine, and | 
every fine feeling of his soul was hurt. 

They sauntered along, Charles occupying | 
the greater part of the conversation, and 
entertaining Walter with remarks on men and 
things, which had at least the charm of fresh- 
ness. 

Almost the first question put by Alice to 
her friend was,— 

“What do you think of Charles ?” 

“‘T should prefer hearing what you think.” 

“No, you shall not. Do tell me plainly 
what you think of him.” 

“‘T can’t say he pleases me.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Alice, with surprise. 

“ Well, then, he displeases me very much.” 

“You do not like him ?” 

“T do not.” 

“JT thought I should hear that. 
me what you dislike in him.” 

“TI should rather not be put under this 
cross-examination, Alice.” 

“But I really want to know. First of all 
though, don’t you think him handsome P” 

“Very.” 

“Well, sodo I. ButI didn’t know whether | 
you would. But go on with what you were 
about to say.” 

“ Well, I don’t like his manner,” commenced 
Geraldine, speaking very slowly; “he has 
that easy, familiar way about him, which in a 


Now tell 
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| bit like what he was a year ago. 





| the very opposite.” 
| Alice?” 


| Besides, I have no strength of character or 


| he makes little of me.” 


| else do you think of him?” 
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man is to me simply detestable. I have 
noticed it a good deal in young men lately, 
and they seem to take quite a glory in it. 
They treat young ladies as if they had a per- 
fect right to go what length they pleased with 
them. I do not think it is ‘respectful; I feel 
when a young man treats me in that way that 


“You are right there; I have noticed that 
Charles has a very free manner. But what 


“Well, Alice, to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid for Charles. He is completely given up 
to worldliness, and he boldly professes to seek 
nothing but his own pleasure. He has no 
religion whatever.” 

“T thought so myself,” said Alice, sadly, 
“but I didn’t like to be certain. Oh, Geral- 
dine, I wish youcould get a hold of Charles ; 
I am sure you could do him good.” 

“T cannot get a hold of him.” 

“ Now you are just wrong there, Geraldine. 
Charles is quite bewitched about you since he 
had the walk with you yesterday. He thinks, 
and you know I think it too, that there is no 
one else like you in the world.” 

“Oh, that is Charles’s way of talking.” 

“« And my way of talking too, I suppose.” 

“You think more of me than you ought, 
Alice,—I have always told you that.” 

*“ And each time you have made me think 
still more of you. Oh, I do wish you would 
use your influence over Charles. He is not a 
His treat- 
ment of papa is quite shocking. He does not 
mind anything he says, except to go and do 


“But why do not you influence him, 


“T! He treats me just as if I were a doll. 
religion; I am not like you, Geraldine.” 

Geraldine walked for a few moments 
silence, looking thoughtfully out on the sea. 

** Why don’t you speak, Geraldine ?” 

“JT was thinking of your confession, that 
you had no religion. It makes me very sad 
to hear you say that, Alice.” 

“T know it’s very wicked in me, and I often 
so wish that I was religious. But I am quite 
different from you, and I am differently placed 
too. We have no religion at home; papa is 
not religious, and Iam sure Mademoiselle is 
not.” 

“TI pity you, Alice, exceedingly; and par- 
ticularly when I see Charles without any 
proper influence.” 

“TI do so wish that I could live with you, 
Geraldine, for I believe I could be better. 


in 





You remember what you used to say to me 


about giving myself up to balls and theatres. 
Oh, it did me such good; I never cared for 
them half so much since.” 

“T am pleased to hear it, but I cannot stop 
thinking of what you said to me a few minutes 
ago.” 


“What was that? That I had no reli- 
gion?” 
“Yes. To me it seems dreadful for any 


one to say such a thing. To be without 
religion is to be without God and Christ, is to 
be without any good or noble purpose in life, 
and is to be without that Spirit which alone 
can lead us to heaven. It is melancholy, 
Alice, to hear you say you are without all 
this.” 

“Well, I am without these things,” said 
Alice, letting down her veil that a gentleman 
who was approaching might not see her tears. 
“Tnever knew anything about loving God till 
youtoldme. Iused to think that all religion 
consisted in going to church.” 

“Do you ever pray for Charles, Alice?” 

“JT think I do.” 

“Do you ever pray that he may be brought 
to God ?” 

“No; I sometimes pray that he may have 
health, and that he may be delivered from 
danger.” 

“ Well, you see, Alice, if you were brought 
to God yourself, you would begim to pray that 
Charles might be too.”’ 

“ But what do you mean by being brought 
to God?” 

‘Tt is not easy to explain it,—at least I do 
not find it easy, for I am very ignorant on 
these subjects. We must pray to God for 
his Spirit to fill us with desire after Himself. 
When we have the Spirit of God we begin to 
dislike sin, and to regret that we have sinned. 
Then the Spirit of God shows us that Christ is 
the propitiation for our sins, and tells us we 
are forgiven. After that comes the Christian 
life. Ido not know much about that life, for 
I sometimes think I have not entered on it; 
but I see itin Mr. Stevenson. Oh, you should 
know what a man Mr. Stevenson is.” 

A sudden crash of thunder interrupted 
Geraldine. Mute with amazement the two 
girls turned to look behind them. The sky 
presented a very strange and a very awful 
appearance. Before them all had been clear, 
unbroken blue, filled with the bright shining 
of the sun. But the other half of the heaven 
was hung with pitchy clouds in whose depths 
the lightning blazed. The contrast was very 
striking and very grand, but Geraldine and 
Alice did not stop long to admire; running 
homeward as fast as they could they escaped 


the coming storm. 
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PLATE Ix, 


1. Balanus balanoides. 2. Ship Barnacle. 3. Be 


lella. 4. Littorina littorea. 5. Littorina littoralis. 


6. Littorina neritoides. 


‘* What hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in 
vain.” 
WE will take the rocks for our hunting-ground 
to-day, and stepping boldly out along a fine 
sweep of smooth sea-beach, 


“With green and purple seaweeds strown,”’ 


at once make for the long dark line of low- 
lying rocks that stretch beyond, and which 
the retreating tide is rapidly laying bare. 

It is dangerous work scrambling over these 
slippery blocks, with their rich growth of slimy 
algw, hiding many an awkward hole or cranny 
into which we may chance to stide and stumble 
readily enough, but out of which we often find 
some difficulty in extricating ourselves, and 
are glad to escape with no greater damage 
than a torn garment, wet feet, or even a 
scratched finger. Well for us if our hands 
are not literally torn with many a smarting 
incision in our endeavours to regain a footing, 
for the higher blocks are thickly studded with 


acorn-shells, Balanus balanoides (Plate ix., 1), | 


whose sharp edges cut with keen severity. 
“And what are these acorn-shells?” you 
ask. Examine the rocks, and you will find 


| many of them thickly encrusted with small, 
stony-like scabs, that, lying exposed to the 
sun and air, you will think have small 
attraction or beauty about them; but look 
down into this little pool, where many 
are congregated under the water, and there 
you will perhaps be startled to discover a 
of tiny fishers, ever casting 
unwearying 


regular colony 
their delicate hairy nets with 
activity. 

Such is the animal’s mode of securing food. 
Having raised for itself a stationary conical- 
shaped home, rough and furrowed without, 
and with little moveable plates at the top, 
which open and close like so many tiny sky- 
light windows, it unceasingly “follows its 
craft,” thrusting from its loophole a many- 
jointed, many-fingered, hand-like apparatus, 
which it closes and withdraws again within its 
curious fortress, to protrude the next moment, 
and make another cast for prey. Now this 
dainty white “hand,” so quick and graceful 
in its movements, is composed, as I have 
before said, of many fingers and joints, each 
|decked with bristling hairs, so that when 
these are expanded and suddenly closed, the 
delicate and minute substances of the water 
are retained, and on these the animal nourishes 
jitself. We often see these Balani fixed firmly 
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on the backs of large shells, where they have| usually appearing in numbers together, has 
unceremoniously, and for life, raised their| been likened to a mimic fleet, or— 
heavy stony tents; and one is often tempted : 
7 y jie : I ‘ Host of mermaids’ barks 
| to smile at the poor oppressed limpet, slowly es ese 
7 2 are ‘ Sailing in companie. 
| crawling along, with its weighty burden, yoked 
| like a submissive slave to the car of some} But all this is a terrible digression from our 
|| cruel taskmaster, who commands to be given,} hunt upon the rocks, and the tide, which, we 
|! along with his numerous family, a stately ride|must remember, waits for no man, will be 
'| about the rocks. turning before we start our investigations. 
| Z . + . 
|| There is another barnacle, the fragments of Under the drooping masses of the fucus 
| which we may sometimes gather on our beach, | commonly called bladder wrack, that fringes 




















- | | ; : ‘ 

4 | but which I have found in greater plenty, and | the edge of almost every pool, numerous more 

. | entire, on the south and western coasts. ‘This | delicate weeds may be found, spreading their | 
{ 


pF | is the necked or ship barnacle (Plate ix., 2),| feather-like or mossy foliage beneath the 
which in warm climates cling in vast numbers | shelter of ranker growth, and amidst this little 
to the bottoms of vessels, and are thus brought | forest world many a pretty mollusc creeps, 
to our shores. So greatly do they often infest | and feeds, and makes its home, nimble fishes 
| the ship’s keel, that the progress of the vessel is | sport and play, sand-hoppers spring and leap, 
| greatly impeded. The shell, which is composed | limpets and chitons and beauteous flower-like 
of five pieces that fit with beautiful exact- | anemones cling to the rocky sides, and various 
ness, is of extremely delicate purity, a milky | eggs of Mollusca are securely packed and 
whiteness, with sometimes a mixture of clear| snugly hidden. Stealthy stars wander over 
ilac, and the edges often tipped with scarlet | the floors of the transparent pool, while whelks 
or yellow. The “hand,” as far as use and| delight in prowling about in all the holes and 
structure, is the same as that we have just| crannies of its luxuriance, and in the midst 
| admired in the acorn barnacle, only the fingers | of this society we may gather baskets full of the || 
are larger and more solid, the colour a rich | fine large black periwinkle, Littorina littorea 
|| purple black. The tube or neck, at the end| (Plate ix., 4), which is sent in thousands to the 
of which all this is supported, is often eight! London market, indeed, all along our coasts 
inches long, and upwards of half an inch thick. is sold and eaten as an article of food. It is 
It is strong and leathery in texture, composed | boiled in the shell, and the animal then picked 
out with a pin, consequently in some counties 
is graced with the name of “pinpatches.” 


af 











l, of muscles, enabling the animal to twist and| 
“4 bend itself in any direction. Once, in jour- 
neying along the beautiful coasts of Cornwall, | Like the limpet, the periwinkle is a vegetable 
ws which for boldness of character and picturesque | feeder, and very pretty it is to see it slowly 
J || beauty of cliff scenery cannot be surpassed, | gliding over the seaweeds, mowing away with 


e | °° vel . = : 
|| we visited the magnificent rocks and little} its scythe-like tongue, which under a micro- 
“ || silvery bay of Porthcurnow, and found the 


scope is a thing of true beauty, revealing an 
rea | | ° > . : ° 
5 sands, which, by the way, are composed almost | array of strong minute teeth that do their 
work with wonderful effect and rapidity. The 


8 entirely of shells or their fragments, literally 

| strewn with the ship barnacle, which had|body of the animal is daintily marked with || 
' doubtless been washed up by wind and wave} dark lines or bands. The heavy solid shell, || 
|] |} from some hapless wreck and flung upon the| with its pointed spire and sharp-edged lip, || 
must be sufficiently familiar to every one. 


beach. 


| 
aa | Here also it was that I beheld for the first Plentiful all about is another very common || 
i time the pretty little Belella (Plate ix., 3),| periwinkle, Littorina littoralis (Plate ix., 5), || 
‘ |, which in all probability had been stranded by | which we may see in numbers adhering to the |} 
ua | the same gale, and might be gathered up in| rocks; or the Fucus serratus, upon which weed || 
was | hundreds. The largest was shen! an ach its bright yellow inhabitant principally feeds. 
| anda half long, and presented an appearance | As we view it on the beach, when first left wet || 


glistening by the receding tide, we are 


alike elegant in form and delicate in colouring. | and 
colouring, which |} 


A strong cartilaginous ridge or crest, clear} apt to exclaim at its rich 
and purely white, was fixed obliquely across | varies from a uniform pale yellow in some to 
an oval disc, of a rich varying blue colour,!a deep reddish brown in others. But its 
and the little creature floated along, like aj} beauty passes as it dries; it becomes dingy 
fairy’s tiny boat, with spreading miniature|and dull, giving one the idea of being worn | 
sail. I give a little sketch for such of my/and defaced, tempest-tossed amongst the 
friends as may have been less fortunate than|shingle. It possesses no sculptural beauty, 
myself in meeting with this somewhat rare|being smooth, its spire blunt, its general 
“little mariner,” as it has been called, which, ! form globose and solid. 
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There is also another member of this family, 
which almost every sea-beach wanderer must 
likewise have observed: a tiny shell, variously 
tinted, that is often assembled in crowded 
numbers in all the corners and crevices of the 
rocks that lie above or about high-water mark. 

1 


It is rarely longer than a quarter of an inch 
and a brown-black in general hue, smooth, 
but never polished. It also is one of our 
commonest periwinkles, scientifically named 
Littorina neritoides (Plate ix., 6), and a very 
pretty shell, though little regarded or sought 
after, perhaps from its very abundance. ‘The 
name is said to be a corruption of petty win- 
Ile, and to this species is well applied. It 
adheres rather firmly to the rocks, and when 
aken unawares and detached by a sudden 
pounce, quickly withdraws itself into the in- 
terior of its shell, closing up the entrance with 
its protecting operculum, and thus, as Cowper 
Says | f the snail, 

| ‘¢ Within that house secure he hides, 

| When danger imminent betides, 


Of storm, or other harm besides 





Of weather.”’ 


Roaming among “the weedy bowers” of 
our pool, we find two species of the Trochus, 
or Top-shells, also famous mowers, and com- 
mon enough on sandy coasts. The prettiest 
and largest is the Purple spotted, or Livid 
top, Trochus zi 





tphinus (Plate x., 1), which is 





smooth, a pale fawn in general colour, marked 











PLATE X. 
1. Trochus ziziphinus. 2. Trochus cinerarius. 3. Egg-sacs of Purpura lapillus. 4. Turritella communis. 


with red stains, and about an inch hight 
Peculiarly graceful is the richly coloured 
animal as it steals along, bearing its conical 
house on its back, its broad mantle expanded, 
with the six delicate filaments, generally 
supposed to be organs of touch, daintil; 
swaying from side to side its long head, and 
smooth tapering tentacles stretched out, its 
greenish-blue eyes so visible, placed at the 
end of short foot-stalks. The other, the Gr . 
top, Trochus cinerarius (Plate x., 2), in these 
northern parts vulgarly called “Silver 
Tommy,” is a much smaller shell, commoner 
and less attractive in its unassuming Quaker- 
like colours, a cool grey ground, softly marked 
with darker lines. Its outward appearance is 
rough and strong in material, but hides a glory 
of internal lustrous beauty. Examine the 
mouth, and you will see revealed much of the 
pearly richness with which Mr. Trochus has 
embellished his snug home, making all so 
smooth and bright and dazzling within. His 


own attire is pure and modest in hue, varying 


from white to creamy yellow, prettily and 
minutely sp ckled. The head is broad at tl 

muzzle; the tentacule large, and delicate]; 
marked with dark rings; the mantle white, 
touched with faint lines, and even-edged. It 
creeps about in such abundance that we lac] 
no opportunity of viewing its delicate bearing 


and unobtrusive beauty. 


Beneath this bit of ledging rock, w] 


beautiful leaves of the Delesseria sang 
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PLATE 


1. Pagarus Bernhardus. 2. Canc 


“Their blushes speak 
Of rosy hues that bright o’er ocean break,”’ 
ve may observe a cluster of curious little cap- 
sules standing out erect, yet closely anchored to | 
These are the egg-sacs of the Pur- 
), which 


the rock. 
pura l rpillus, or dog-winkle (Plate x., 3 
we gathered in a preceding hunt, and which 
abundantly stud the rocks around us. ‘They 
are small, oblong, cup-shaped bodies, thickly 


set 


tipped at the mouth with pink or purple, and 
varying in number from a dozen to a hundred, 


together, a creamy yellow in colour, often 


and often more. ‘Though all wear the same 
appearance, but few, comparatively, contain 
the young the bulk being 


what men of learning call “yolk 


animal, creater 


spherules,” 


and simply enclose nutriment for the true 
embryo when it first emerges from the real 
ege. If we examine them more closely, we 
shall see by the open mouths of the tiny sacs 
that already many occupants have esc d, 


but the whole cluster is firmly attached to the 


to unloc 





stone, and requires care 

Behold! j 
pool, an active little shrimp, Crangon vu 
and 


out of the 





as we gently raise lit 
7 


see how ( leve rly 


th 


darts past our fingers ; 


and quickly it settles down on sandy 


bottom, and rapidly disappears from view 
This hasty retreat he effects by means of his 
false feet, lled, wit 


as they are ca h which h 
digs, and kicks up the of 
bedy to sink into the cavity thus formed. <A 


smart little fellow is the shrimp, in more 


sand, allowing his} 





at. 
er pagarus. 3. Carcinus moenas. 

respects than one, with his hard, bright-plated 
coat of armour, faint grey and drab in colour, 
so prettily spotted with red and black. 

We are peculiarly fortunate in our selection 
of a pool, for here is a treasure in a turret 
shell, T'urritella communis (Plate x., 4), inha- 
bited the It is not 
uncommon on this coast, but rarely to be 
found in a perfect state, owing to the exceeding 
delicacy of the lip and tapering point. How 
elegant is its spiral form of shell! and with what 
steady ease and grace of movement does the 


too by living animal. 


: , 
it along! 


animal bear 
long, and composed of numerous whorls, the 


[t is quite two inches 


largest being conspicuously ridged with three 


elevations, the centre higher than that on 
either side. The general colour of the animal 
is creamy, with various black markings or 
specks. ‘I'he tentacles are moderately long, 
the head or muzzle flat. 

Our attention is now attracted to a very 


ordinary-looking black periwinkle, usually so 
slow and stately in its gait, but which 
inebriated style 
rattles with 


very 
has 


of motion, 


now assumed a strange 


as it staggers and 
hasty, spasmodic jerks over the shining peb- 
bles. Take it up and examine the mouth of 
the shell. You will find the rightful occupant 
no longer there, but, instead, a fussy, con- 
sequential little hermit crab, Pagarus Bern- 
hardus (Plate xi., 1), 
He is named, I suppose, after 


is peering out with angry, 
vigilant 


eve. 
Bernard, the monk, who chose to pass his life 
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in his cell. Now these soft-tailed hermit 
crabs, often also called Soldier crabs, are found 
on almost every sea-coast, and form a kind of 
intermediate link between the crab and the 
lobster. They lead a sort of vagabond, robber 
life, dwelling in the mansion which another 
creature has provided for itself. When young, 
these crabs are content to take possession of 
any empty shell of suitable size which they 
may chance to find on the beach. When they 
attain strength, and are more fully grown, 
feeling the inconvenience of their small dwell- 
ing, and not endowed with ability to enlarge 
it, they fearlessly attack a nobler castle, and 
after storming the fortress, slaying and de- 
vouring the unlucky inhabitant, coolly take 
possession, and there establish themselves 
until their further increase of growth again 
obliges them to look out for more commodious 
premises. It is very amusing to watch the 
hermit during his process of removal. He 
has perhaps been robbed of his own shell by 
a stronger brother, or voluntarily discarded it 
for some unquestionably good reason. He 
roams about, looking very disconsolate, as 
though ashamed of the exposed weakness of 
his helpless, unprotected tail, which he draws 
heavily after him, and which is long and soft, 
furnished at the end with one or two small 
hooks, worked by a strong muscle, enabling 
the creature to fix himself more securely in 
his habitation. He inspects every empty shell 
he comes near, and at length seems to fix 
upon one as more suitable for his require- 
ments than the rest. He goes to work with 
caution, however, peeps into the mouth to 
ascertain if any occupant is already there, 
pops a claw into the orifice to make sure no 
enemy lurks in the further recesses; and 
having ascertained this, satisfied all doubts, 
fears, and scruples, with ready agility he 
whisks in his naked tail, packs up his ten 
claws, draws in his body, defends all with his 
largest forcep, and makes himself as snug, 
secure, and defiant as possible. We must 
take one or two hermits home; they will 
afford endless amusement by their lively, 
active, inquisitive, consequential ways, prying 
into every nook and corner like any practised 
detective in search of the hidden clue to some 
obscure mystery. 

There are several varieties of crab common 
enough on this coast. We have but to lay 
back the surface-floating fronds of Laminaria, 
and peer down into the deep recesses of some 
luxuriant pool, where many a beauteous weed 
spreads out its broad waving leaves, or rears 
its graceful, feathery branches, forming a 
miniature garden of fairy-like delicacy, to 


of the rocks, with watchful eye and out- 
stretched pincers on the stealthy look-out for 
prey. 

There is the common edible crab, Cancer 
pagurus (Plate xi., 2), which every one recog- 
nises as being sent in such quantities to our 
markets. It usually retreats into the furthest 
clefts of the rocks, and is rather an awkward 
customer should we unexpectedly lay hands 
upon it, for it possesses powerful weapons, 
and is bold and quick to use them. 

Less pugnacious, and ready enough to beat 
a hasty retreat if surprised, is the more brittle 
and smaller green crab, Carcinus inenas, 
(Plate xi., 3), that never attains the size of the 
edible species. It is exceedingly common, 
may be found not only in every rock-pool, 
but hidden amongst almost any mass of tan- 
gled weed freshly thrown on the beach. It is 
locally called Dog-crab, or “ Dogger,” rarely 
larger than three or four inches across the 
back; a dingy green in colour, extremely 
quick in sight and active in movement, and if 
interfered with and unable to scuttle off to 
some sheltered corner, will turn and defend 
itself with resolute bravery. 

Every sea-beach wanderer must have ob- 
served creeping rapidly over the sands nume- 
rous tiny crabs, not larger than half an inch, 
frail and delicate, round in form, and a light 
brown in colour. These are usually called Pea- 
crabs, and are frequently found in the interior 
of inhabited shells, whither it is supposed 


live a sort of partnership life with the right- 
ful possessor, apparently on most amicable 
terms. One species in particular loves the 
company of the fan-like Pinna, the largest of 
our British bivalves, so named from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the fin of a fish, and 
often found on our southern coast. 
supposed the little crab was as “a watchman 
on the tower” to the slothful Pinna, giving 
timely notice of the approach of prey, and 
thus the pair proved a mutual benefit to one 
another. On this supposition was founded 
the pretty little Greek poem or fable,— 


“Tn clouded deeps below the Pinna hides, 
And through the silent paths obscurely glides ; 
A stupid wretch, and void of thoughtful care, 
He forms no bait, nor lays the tempting snare ; 
But the dull sluggard boasts a crab his friend, 
Whose busy eyes the coming prey attend. 
One room contains them, and the partners dwell 
Beneath the concave of one sloping shell; 
Deep in the watery waste the comrades rove, 
And mutual interest binds their constant love. 


LEIGH PAGE. 





detect numerous crabs lurking in the crannies 


It was | 


they resort for protection, and where they | 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD CLYDE, G.C.B., G.CS. 


I, &ce. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R. LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Amone the great men who have departed 
within recent years, few possess higher claims 
to public gratitude, or have more worthily 
earned the high honours they carried with 
them to the grave, than the great soldier whose 
honoured name stands at the head of this 
paper. Notwithstanding this fact it is some- 
what singular that no detailed memoir has 
been published of his military services, almost 
unequalled in brilliance and length of years, 
extending as they did from the first campaign 
in the Peninsula, under Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and Sir John Moore in 1808, to the successful 
prosecution of our last great war, the crushing 
of the Indian mutiny, exactly half a century 
later. 

The future peer and field-marshal was born 
in Glasgow, on the 20th October, 1792, his 
father, whose name was John McLiver, fol- 
lowing the trade of a cabinet-maker in that) 





city. His mother was of higher parentage, 
being the daughter of a small landed pro- 
prietor in the island of Mull, of the name of 
Campbell, while her brother was an officer in 
the army, and had served with some distinction 
in the campaign of 1793 in Holland, under 
the Duke of York, whose favourable notice he 
had attracted. By Major Campbell’s advice, 
and with his pecuniary assistance, young 
McLiver (who lost his mother early in life) 
was put to study first in the High School of 
Glasgow, where he received a good education, 
and afterwards in a military academy at Gos- 
port. After having been thus fitted to enter 
the army, his uncle exerted his interest on his 
behalf, and was successful in obtaining a com- 
mission from the Duke of York for his nephew, 
who was gazetted as ensign in the 9th or East 
Norfolk regiment of foot, on the 26th May, 
1808, under his maternal name of Campbell, 
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which he ever after bore with so much honour 
to his family aud himself. It has been 
stated by a writer in one of the military jour- 
nals that the change of his name from McLiver 
to Campbell originated in Major Campbell 
having merely called him “My nephew 
Colin,” and that it was assumed, in gazetting 
him, that his name was Campbell. As his 
father had been a bad husband and a reckless 
character, the change of name was left undis- 
turbed, and Ensign Colin Campbell joined the 
9th regiment at Canterbury, marched’ With it 
the following day to embark for the Peninsula, 
and in about three weeks after his initiation 
into military life, fought his first battle near 
the village of Vimiero, in Portugal. This, the 
second action in which Sir Arthur ‘Wellesley 
defeated Marshal Junot, was fought onthe 21st" 
August, with the loss on the part of the French 
of thirteen guns and nearly 3,000 men, and led 
to the Convention of Cintra and the embarka- 
tion for France of the French troops. * 
Portugal being thus freed fromthe presénte 
of a hostile force,a British army Was directed 
to enter Spain under Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Moore, for the object of co-operating 
with the Spaniards in arms against the French, 
and to this force was attached the 9th with 
young Campbell. On arriving at Salamanca 
Sir John received intelligence of the over- 
throw of the Spanish armies; but so repug- 
nant to him was the idea of a retreat, that he 
undertook the dangerous enterprise of attack- 
ing the enemy’s communication, so as to re- 
lieve the Spaniards from the pressure of 
Napoleon’s superior numbers, by drawing a 
portion of that force upon himself. The British 
army, including the 9th, left Salamanca in the 
early part of December, and then commenced 
that famous and disastrous retreat in which 
our troops suffered so severely. After a long 
march exposed to snowstorms and tempests, 
they arrived in the vicinity of Sahagun, where 
preparations were made for attacking the 
enemy; but news arriving of the approach of 
Napoleon at the head of an overwhelming 
force, the object of the advance was accom- 
plished, and Sir John Moore hastened towards 
the seato embark. Having retreated to Lugo 
in Galicia, Colin Campbell’s regiment was 
ordered to Vigo to embark, but after a march of 
two days was directed to return to Lugo, where 
they arrived on the night of the 7th January, 
1809. At this place Sir John Mooreoffered battle, 
and, trusting to the valour of his men, hoped 
to inflict a blow which would cripple the enemy, 
and enable the British to continue their retreat, 
so as to embark without molestation. The 
French, however, declined to attack on the 8th 
January, and, time being precious, the retreat 


was continued. The fatigue, privation, and 
exposure to frost and snow endured by the 
troops, occasioned the loss of 150 officers and 
men of the 9th, who either died on the road, 
or being obliged to halt from exhaustion, were 
made prisoners by the enemy. On arriving at 
Corunna the regiment was stationed in the 


the 16th January. 

It is a somewhat interesting circumstance 
that the duty of interring the remains of the 
hero Sir John Moore, who fell in this glorious 
action, devolved upon Colin Campbell’s regi- 
ment, though it is not upon record whether 
the young soldier attended with the funeral 
party on that mournful but proudduty. One’s 
memory naturally recurs to those noble lines 
written by the Rev. C. Wolfe, in which the 


tion Of the army, Ensign Campbell accom- 
panied ‘his regiment to England, and landed at 
Plymouth in February, marching thence to 
Canterbury, where the 9th received 230 volun- 
teers from the militia, and 96 recruits from 
‘the second battalion, which then embarked for 
Cadiz. 

Our hero’s next service was in a far different 
clime. On the 17th July he proceeded with 
the first battalion of his regiment, which formed 
part of the expedition under the Earl of 
Chatham, designed for an attack on Holland, as 
a diversion in favour of the Continental armies 
in the field against Napoleon. After menacing 
the Flemish coast at several points the brigade 


South Beveland, an island formed by the bifur- 
cation of the river Scheldt. After remaining 
here above three weeks, the regiment returned 
to Canterbury, where it lost many men by a 
disease contracted while employed in this in- 
glorious service, from the effects of which 
Colin Campbell suffered during the remainder 


never allowed it to interfere with the pursuit 
of his professional ambition. 


expressed in those lines,— 


“The Earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


After a short repose in quarters at Canter- 
bury, Campbell proceeded with the first bat- 
talion to join the army in Portugal under 
Viscount Wellington. This corps, which was 
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town, and was not enguged in the battle of 


solemn “scene is depicted with such graphic | 
hpower. 
“After'taking part in covering the embarka- | 


to which he was attached landed in August, on | 


of his life, though he bore up manfully, and | 


This Walcheren | 
expedition had an abortive termination, chiefly | 
on account of the procrastination of the naval | 
and military commanders, as so amused | 
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the first, of the Walcheren expedition that had | the remains of the French army retreating in | 
been subsequently sent on foreign service, | disorder. The inactivity of the Spaniards 
landed at Lisbon in March, 1810, and remained | continuing, the British proceeded to Cadiz, 
in barracks there until the end of June. | whence Colin Campbell, with the detachment 

He was, not present with the battalion at}of his regiment embarked for Tarifa, and | 
the glorious victory of Busaco, gained by Wel-| after a short stay at this port rejoined the, | 
lington;, on; the .27th September; but he | second battalion at Gibraltar. , However, they 
embarked from. Gibraltar with, the light} did not long rest on their laurels, for, we find | 
and, grenadier companies of his regiment on| in the records of the regiment that on the 19th 
the 20th February, 1811, to take part in| of June they were withdrawn from, Gibraltar 
an, attack on the rear of the enemy’s lines| for the purpose of aiding, if possible, in the 
before Cadiz. Landing at Tarifa they were | defence of Tarragona, a seaport in the north- 
there joined by the troops from Cadiz under | east of Spain, built. upon.rocks, near the mouth 


























Lieutenant-General Graham, and having re-|of the river Francoli in Catalonia, which was 


ceived a reinforcement of 7,000 Spaniards | 
under General.la Pena, the force, after two | Suchet, 
| 25th of June, it was found that no effectual 


days’ fighting and a night-march of sixteen 
hours, arrived at the heights of Barossa on 
the morning of the 5th March, 1811. The 
British continued their march to Bermeja, 
leaving the flank company of the 9th, to which 
Colin Campbell was attached, and those of two 
other regiments, to guard the baggage. Mar- 
shal Victor, observing the divided state of the 
allied forces, brought forward his troops, and 
commencing the battle, drove the Spaniards 
off with loss.. .The handful of British soldiers 
being, unable, to, stem the torrent of battle, 
retired into the plain, where they fought 
Ruffin’s brigade with.great gallantry. Mean- 
while, the main body of our troops had returned. 
The, flank. companies of the 9th and 82nd, 
being engaged with an entire French brigade, 
were,. overmatched in numbers, and nearly 
destroyed; yet they maintained the desperate 
fight until a column under Brigadier-General 
Dilkes arrived to their aid, when, they forced 
their way to the heights. At the summit they 
were. met by the French, and a most san- 
guinary hand-to-hand contest ensued. At 
length, the indomitable. energy and bull-dog 
pluck of the British soldier triumphed over 
the terrible odds, and the French were driven 
from the hill with heayy loss. 

General Graham stated in his public, de- 
spatch, “No expressions of mine could do 
justice to the conduct of the troops throughout ; 
nothing less than the almost unparalleled exer- 
tions of every officer, the invincible bravery 
of every soldier, and the most determined 
devotion to the honour of his Majesty’s arms in 





besieged by a French army under Marshal 
On arriving off that fortress on the 


aid could be rendered,,and the place was 
stormed by the French two days afterwards. 

Lieutenant Campbell (he had been gazetted 
to this rank on the 28th June, 1809) pro- 
ceeded thence with his battalion to the island 
of Minorca, where. they arrived on the 7th, 
July, sailing again from, that island for Gib- 
raltar on the 14th. .He once more marched 
with the light company to Tarifa, where it was 
employed from the 1st of, January to the 27th | 
April, 1812. Carefully tracing Colin Camp-, | 
bell’s. movements in the Peninsula, we find | 
that, in the latter part, of 1812 he was attached 
to the army of the Spanish General, Ballesteros, 
and was engaged in several minor affairs, until 
that General, “ swelling with arrogant pride,” 
according to Napier, refused to serve under 
Wellington, whose orders he had been directed 
by the Cortez to obey, and was, for his contu- 
macious conduct, arrested in the midst of his 
soldiers and sent a prisoner to Ceuta. We | 
next find the young soldier (who had missed 
taking part with his regiment in the glories of 
Salamanca), having rejoined the corps, engaged 
with the light company in a, skirmish,at_ Osma 
on the 18th of June, an affair which led to the 
splendid success of Vittoria. The following 
was. the part taken by the 9th in the attain- 
ment of this great victory :—- 

On the morning of the 21st, the 9th, forming 
part of the column under General Sir Thomas 
Graham, advanced against the right of the. | 
French army, and a brigade being led to the 
attack of the village of Gamara Major, Hay’s 


all, could have achieved this brilliant success} brigade, of which the 9th formed part, moved 


against.so formidable an enemy so posted.” | forward in support. 


The French kept up a 








The flank companies of the 9th suffered heavily | heavy fire of artillery and musketry, but the 
on this occasion, losing sixty-eight killed and| British forced their way through the village, 
wounded. When the conflict had ceased, | crossed the bridge over the Zadorra river, and 
General Graham’s troops being greatly ex-|captured a gun. A numerous body of the 
hausted with their efforts, remained on the} enemy, however, retook the bridge and menaced 
field of battle, and our Spanish allies neglected | the village, when the 9th and two other regi- 
to.seize the opportunity of striking a blow at|ments came down upon the enemy at the | 
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charge, and the bridge was again carried at 
the point of the bayonet. This part was, how- 
ever, so completely commanded by the fire of 
the French batteries beyond the river, that the 
British were forced to withdraw. The village 


| was, however, maintained; and while the battle 


raged along the line, a hot fire of musketry and 
artillery was kept up at the bridge of Gamara 
Major. At length the enemy were routed at 
all points, when Colin Campbell’s gallant regi- 
ment crossed the bridge, and took part in 
completing the final overthrow of the French 
army, which fled in confusion with the loss of 
its artillery and baggage, and 6,000 men, the 
allies losing 5,000 killed and wounded. Though 
a dearly bought victory, it was final and crush- 
ing, and King Joseph was driven with his 
fine army headlong out of Spain, his con- 
queror preparing to follow him into the sacred 
soil of la belle France. 

At the siege of San Sebastian, which quickly 
followed the battle of Vittoria, our hero bore a 
distinguished part. As our base of operations 
had been changed from Portugal to the West- 
ern Pyrenees and the sea, it was essential that 
San Sebastian, a place of great strength, built 
on an isthmus, should be in our possession. 
The 9th accordingly was detached with other 
troops to take part in the siege. The regi- 
ment arrived before San Sebastian on the 6th 
of July, 1813, and was engaged in capturing 
the convent and redoubt of San Bartolomea on 
the 17th, when it lost upwards of seventy 
officers and men. The capture of the convent 
facilitated the progress of the siege; and on 
the 24th of July, the breaches being deemed 
practicable, the Royals were directed to storm 
the great breach, the 38th the lesser, and the 
9th under Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron sup- 
ported the Royal. A detachment selected from 
the light companies of the three regiments 
was placed under the command of Colin Camp- 
bell, who eagerly volunteered to undertake the 
dangerous duty, and was posted in the centre 
of the Royals, “for the purpose of sweeping the 
high curtain after the breach should be won.” 
At daybreak, on the morning of the 25th July, 
the troops advanced to the attack with the 
greatest enthusiasm; the cannon of the fortress 
played upon them in front, the ground was 
difficult to pass, and volleys of musketry swept 
down upon the devoted British soldiers in a 
perfect storm, while showers of hand grenades, 
shells, and large stones were poured down 
upon them. Notwithstanding that every effort 
was made, the defences round the breach had 
not previously been thoroughly destroyed, and 
success was found to be impracticable. On 
this occasion Lieutenant Campbell highly dis- 
tinguished himself, and received two severe 


wounds. The place was not finally reduced 
until the 31st August, when the gallant 9th 
further lost 160 killed and wounded. 

The severe wounds received by Colin Camp- 
bell did not prevent his participating with his 
regiment, which took post on the left wing of 
the allied army, at the passage of the Bidassoa 
on the 7th October. The part taken by the 
battalion in this memorable action has been thus 
described. “The 9th was one of the corps which 
removed during the previous night from the 
camp in the mountains, and took part behind 
a large river embankment opposite the village 
of Andaya. At daylight in the morning the 
regiment emerged from its concealment, forded 
the river at low water, and gained the opposite 
bank before the French—who were surprised 
by the suddenness of the movement—fired a 
gun. From Andaya the regiment advanced 
under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery 
towards the strong height called Croix des 


Bouquets, which was the key of the French | 


position, and towards which guns and troops 
were hastening from every side. As the regi- 
ment approached the height it moved quickly 
through a line of German skirmishers, and the 
soldiers, being stimulated to deeds of heroism 





by the gallantry of their commanding officer, | 
Colonel John Cameron, rushed vehemently up | 


the height, when the French infantry fled to 
a second ridge, where they could only be ap- 
proached on a narrow front. Undaunted by 
difficulty, Colonel Cameron formed the regi- 
ment into one column and advanced against 
this new position, which being semi-circular, 


with the extremities curving inwards, the | 
enemy was enabled to pour a concentrated fire | 


upon the 9th as they moved steadily forward 


to the attack. But the ardour of the regiment | 


could not be quenched by formidable oppo- 
sition; accustomed to victory and panting for 
glory the soldiers of the 9th moved steadily 
forward until they arrived within a dozen yards 
of their antagonists, when they raised a loud 
and confident shout, and rushed with bayonets 
on the opposing foe. The enemy instantly 
gave way and fled, and the ridges of the Croix 


des Bouquets were won as far as the royal | 


road. Success also attended the operations of 


the other portions of the allied army, and the | 


French were driven from their formidable 
works. The conduct of the 9th elicited the 
commendations of the general officers who 


witnessed their intrepid bearing, and the regi- | 


ment was thanked in the field by the Marquis 
of Wellington, who made known its behaviour 
in his despatch.” This distinction was not 














earned without serious loss, and seventy-two | 
men and ten officers were killed or wounded, |. 


in thelatter category once more being numbered | 
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Colin Campbell, who was severely wounded 
by a musket shot, which passed through his 
right thigh. 


Nearly 2,000 brave men, unaccustomed to the 
bitterness of defeat, fell in scarce half-an-hour, 
among the killed being the gallant Sir Edward 


On the 9th November in this year he be-| Pakenham, at the early age of thirty-seven, and 


came captain, and early in 1814 was transferred 
to the 60th Rifles, which, with several other 
famous Peninsular regiments, was, on the 
conclusion of peace by the abdication of Napo- 
leon, sent from the South of France to America, 
to bring to a termination the war we had been 
waging with the United States since 1812. 

The troops destined for America, accom- 
panied by a naval force under Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, rendezvoused at Bermuda and _ pro- 
ceeded up the Chesapeake under the command 
of General Robert Ross, one of the Duke of 
Wellington’s most distinguished Peninsular 
heroes, and who was killed at Baltimore in the 
same year. The capture of Washington was 
the first object to be attempted. General Ross 
landed, and marching direct upon the city 
arrived in front of Bladensburg on the 24th 
August. The American army under General 
Winder, numbering 8,000 or 9,000 men, were 
there posted to receive them, and fought under 
the immediate eye of President Madison. The 
British advance having carried the bridge, 
which was the key of the enemy’s position, 
rushed impetuously forward. ‘The first line 
of the Americans gave way and ran back upon 
the second, which yielding to the irresistible 
attack of the bayonet, and a well-directed dis- 
charge of rockets, broke in confusion and fled 
in disordered masses from the field. 

The Americans made but a poor fight 
at Bladensburg, the detachment of sailors, 
under Commodore Barney, alone exhibiting a 
devotion worthy a better fate. Our loss was 
heavy, consisting of 500 men killed and 
wounded, being one-third of the force engaged. 


General Gibbs, his second in command; Gene- 
ral Keane, the next senior officer, receiving a 
severe wound. Thus Wellington’s choicest 
troops were driven back to their boats and 
compelled toembark. Certainly the American 
soldiers, and citizens, under the future president, 
General Jackson, evinced the highest example 
of that spirit of pluck, bull-dog tenacity, for 
which we, as a nation, are oftentimes inclined to 
claim a monopoly. 

Our hero’s next service was in Demerara, 
where he was employed during the year 1823 
as brigade-major of the troops engaged in 
quelling the insurrection that broke out among 
the slaves, who were excited by the intelligence 
| of the parliamentary proceedings in connection 
with the manumission of all slaves. In conse- 
quence of certain excesses committed by them, 
the Governor, General Murray, proclaimed mar- 
tial law and despatched troops to quell the 
revolt. After some minor affairs in which the 
troops were successful, Colonel Leahy, with a 
strong detachment, consisting of the 21st 
Fusileers and the Georgetown Militia, totally 
| defeated on the 20th of Augusta force of some 
2,000 insurgents, whereupon the revolt termi- 
nated by the submission of the rebels. 

For a period of nearly twenty years Colin 
Campbell did not see a shot fired in anger. 
During those years he attained his majority on 
the 26th November, 1825, and his lieutenant- 
coloneley on October 26th, 1832, for the means 
of purchasing which he was indebted to the | 
liberality of an army agent and some friends. | 
It was a period of profound tranquillity in | 
Europe, though during this score of years we 








The result of this action was the occupation | had been engaged in the first Burmese and | 
of Washington, though the victory was sullied | the Scinde and Affghan campaigns. But there | 
by the excesses committed by our troops, who! was work for him in quite another quarter of 
burned to the ground most of the public build- the globe. 
ings, including the noble library, the Capitol,| After some years’ service in Ireland and 
Senate House, Dockyards, and Arsenals. The | elsewhere, Colonel Campbell went to China in | 
damage inflicted was said, by competent judges, | 1842 in command of the 98th regiment, and 
to approach two millions sterling. took an active part in the capture of the city of 
Colin Campbell's next battle was both more | Chin-Keang-foo, on the river Yang-tze. After 
sanguinary and less fortunate in its issue.|the reduction of Canton, Chinghae, Ningpoo, 
After General Ross’s death, Sir Edward Paken- | and other plaees by the combined military and || 
ham, another of Wellington’s generals, took | naval forces under Sir William Parker and Sir || 





/ command on Christmas day, 1815, of the army 


in front of New Orleans, which now numbered 
nearly 7,000 men. After some heavy fighting 


| and partial successes, the final assault on the 
lines of New Orleans was delivered on the 8th | 


January, but unhappily failed, and after a most 
lamentable effusion of blood, all order was lost, 


Hugh Gough, the Chinese became greatly || 
alarmed, and a commissioner was intrusted || 
with proposals for peace, but these producing || 
no results, it was determined to advance and | 
take possession of the great cities of Chin- 
Keang-foo and Nankin. 
The fleet, consisting of upwards of seventy 


and the retreat degenerated into a flight. | ships, sailed from the anchorage off Woosung 
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onthe 6th July. The first opposition occurred 
at Suyshan, and on the 20th the expedition 
reached Chin-Keang-foo. This city, having 
walls in excellent repair, stands little more than 
half a mile from the river, with its northern 
and eastern faces upon a range of steep hills, 
the western and southern faces on low ground. 
To the westward is a precipitous hill, opposite 
to which, and within 1,000 yards, is the island 
of Kin-shan, a mere rock rising abruptly from 
the water and crowned by a few temples and 
pagodas. Early on the morning of the 21st, 
the whole of the troops were landed in three 
brigades—the first under Major-General Lord 
Saltoun, the second under General Bartley, and 
the third under General Schoedde. Lord Sal- 
toun advanced to attack the encampment in 
front of the city, which he soon took and de- 
stroyed, driving the enemy before him over the 
hills- Sir Hugh Gough having determined to 
take the city by assault, directed the body of 
troops under the command of General Bartley 
to,advance against the south gate, which was 
soon blown open by means of powder bags, and 
the;men rushed in, but found, after traversing 
a long archway, that this gate did not lead into 
the city, but was only an outwork of consider- 
able extent. General Schoedde, however, had 
previously: taken possession of the inner gate- 
way, shaving esealaded the city walls -at the 
north angle; and, after clearing. the whole line 
of the ramparts .to the westward,-carried the 
inner gateway, which was obstinately defended. 
The. Tartars fought desperately, and the heat: 
of the sun was'so overpowering that several-of 
our. soldiers dropped down ‘from its effects. 
This prevented the advance. of the troops: into 
the town until about six.o’clock in the evening, 
when they pushed forward into the. streets. 
Dead.bodies of Tartars were found im every 
house that was entered, principally women: and 
children, threwn into wells or otherwise mur- 
dered by their own people. A. number of 'Tar- 
tars who escaped the fire of our soldiers com- 
mitted suicide after destroying their families. 
The city: was nearly deserted. before we had 
fully taken possession of it, and all the .respect- 
able inhabitants and local. authorities had: fled. 


placed in position and the troops landed, when, 
commander-in-chief received a letter from Her 


desiring them to suspend hostilities, in conse- 
quence of negotiations which he was carrying 
on with the Chinese high officers, appointed by 
the emperor to treat for peace. Accordingly, 
after various conferences, the fate of Chin- 
Keang-foo was averted from Nenkin, by the 
three Chinese ambassadors agreeing to stipu- 
lations by which they guaranteed the payment 
of twenty-one million dollars, opened to our 
commerce certain ports now known as the 
treaty ports, and added the island of Hong 
Kong in perpetuity to the British Crown. 

The treaty of peace concluded, Colonel 
Campbell proceeded to India, and took part in 
the Punjaub campaigns of 1848-9, as com- 
mander of the third division of Lord Gough’s 
army. We will not treat here, as foreign to 
our purpose, of the political aspects of this war, 
or of the events which caused it. 

On the 16th November, 1848, Brigadier- 
General Campbell, with two regiments of foot, 
having crossed the Ravee, joined the force of 
7,000 -men' under Brigadier-General Cureton, 
the famous cavalry leader, and as senior officer 
Colin Campbell took command of the division. 
A few days later his command numbered more 
than. 10,000 good troops, including five Euro- 
pean regiments, force which many deemed 
more than-equal-to any army that Shere Singh 
could then have opposed to it. Lord Gough 
himself came into ¢amp on the 21st November 
with several thousand'more men, and as the 
enemy, 15,000 strong, had taken position near 
Ramnuggur, and his lordship was eager to 
drive them at once across the Chenab, he 
opened the campaign on the morning of the 
22nd by marching down to Ramnuggur, his 
heavy guns being still far in the rear. After 
a slight.skirmish the fire of his twelve field- 
pieces drove back the Sikhs, when Shere 
Singh opened a tremendous fire of shot and 
shell on the British force from his batteries, 
planted upon the high ground on the other 
side of the Chenab. The order was given to 





General Schoedde, with a body of troops under) 
his command, was left to occupy Chin-Keang- | 
foo, or rather the heights surrounding it, for: 
the city, by reason of the number of dead | 
bodies, had become uninhabitable. 

The squadron with the troops, including-the 
98th regiment, proceeded on the 4th of August 
up the river Yang-tze-Keang towards Nankin, 
off which city it cast anchor on the 9th of that 
month. Every preparation was made for at- 
tacking this immense city, the second in extent 
and population in the empire. The ships were 








limber up and retire, but one gun and two 
waggons could not be extricated from the sand. 
A large body of Sikh horse charged down, but 
were met by our cavalry, who covered the re- 
treat of the artillery. As the British cavalry 
and infantry retired, several thousand of the 
enemy's horse crossed the ford toward the 
deserted gun, while their batteries of twenty- 
eight heavy guns played without intermission 
on our receding force. Unfortunately at this 
juncture the 14th Dragoons charged the dense 
masses of Sikhs, and, pursuing them into the 
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on the 17th August, the naval and military | 


Majesty’s plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, | 
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sands, were terribly cut up by the enemy’s| British army remained in a state of inactivity 
guns, Colonel Henry Havelock and Brigadier-| between the Jhelum and the Chenab, while 
General Cureton, two most gallant and experi-| Shere Singh took up a position of great 
enced soldiers, being amongst the slain. strength, with his rear resting on the former 
Lord Gough having withdrawn his troops | river, and his front covered by a broad and 
after the action of the 22nd beyond the reach | dense belt of jungle. 
of Shere Singh’s batteries, awaited for a week} Lord Gough, with two infantry divisions,.one 
the arrival of his heavy guns and pontoons. | of which was under Sir Walter Gilbert, broke 
Ashe decided most wisely not to attempt to| ground on the 11th January, 1849, and on the 
assail in front the strong position of the Sikhs | 13th was fought the great battle of Chillian- 


| on the Chenab, he determined to throw a/walla. After a heavy cannonade from the 


strong division across the river higher up, for | Sikhs, which lasted for nearly an hour and a 
the purpose of moving down upon the left | half, at three in the afternoon the British army 
flank of their entrenchments, while he himself’ was ordered to advance. General,Campbell’s 
occupied their attention by a cannonade in/| division was the first to push forward, and 
front. The commander-in-chief nominated to} Marshman gives the following account of the 
the command of this force, consisting of 8,000 | terrible scene that ensued :—“ Of its two bri- 
horse, foot, and artillery, with thirty field- | gades, that commanded by Brigadier Hoggan, 
pieces and two heavy guns, Sir Joseph Thack- | under the general’s personal superintendence, 
well, a Peninsular officer of high standing; | though fiercely opposed by heavy odds, won 
Brigadier-General Campbell commanding the|the ground in its front; but the brigade of 
infantry division. The column marched an| Brigadier Pennycuick was destined to a fearful 
hour after midnight on the 1st December, and| repulse. The 24th Foot, which formed a. por- 
reached Wuzeerabad twenty-four miles up the | tion of it, advanced with an ardour that seemed 
river, where Captain Nicholson, whose merits | to promise victory, but, while yet at.a distance 
were then recognised as a pulitical officer of | from the enemy, broke into too rapid a pace, 
great ability, and who crowned a career of sin- | outstripped the native regiments, and rushed 


gular promise by his great deeds at Nujjufgurh | breathless and confused upon the, enemy’s 
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and Delhi, had collected a supply of boats to|guns. It received a deadly shower: of grape, | 
effect the transport of the troops. By midday |and while shattered by its fearful effects, was: | 


of the 2nd the whole force had crossed over| torn to pieces by a musketry fire;from Sikh 
the Chenab, and the domination of the river} troops, masked by a screen of jungle.. The 
was transferred from the Sikhs to the British. | native regiments, when they came up, were 


After’ a hasty meal Sir Joseph Thackwell’s| unable to restore the battle. . The whole bri- | 


force marched down twelve miles towards the | gade was thrown. into. confusion, and the most 
enemy’s position. At midnight he received | desperate efforts of the officers. were of no ayail 
instructions from Lord Gough to make an, to establish order. Brigadier, Pennycuick was 
attack. In the meanwhile, Shere Singh, on/| slain in the forefront of .the fight; Colonel 
hearing of his movements, withdrew his own Brookes, commanding the 24th, fell-among the 
army from Ramnuggur and marched down to| guns. The Sikhs rushed forward with fury, 





meet him, and at two in the afternoon suddenly | sword in hand, and soon converted the rude | 


commenced the attack by cannonading the|repulse into incurable rout. The colours of 
British in their position. . Sir Joseph '[hack-| the regiment fell into their hands, but not 
well withdrew to more fayourable ground at| until 23 officers and 459 non-commissioned 
the village of Sadoolapore, and for two hours| officers and men had been killed or wounded. 
sustained the incessant fire of the enemy with- | Lord Gough, on receiving a report of this. san- 


out returning a shot till they were fully within | guinary check, ordered up the reserve, under | 


range, when the artillery opened with deadly | Brigadier Penny, but it tooka wrong direction, 
effect. About half-past four the hostile cannon | and missed its way in the forest.” At this, mo- 
began to slacken, and it was evident that the | ment of doubt and disaster, General Campbell, 
Sikhs had failed in their attack, but Sir Joseph,|who had been victorious in his own front, 
to whom Lord Gough had given discretionary | placed himself at the head of Hoggan’s brigade, 
powers as to attacking the enemy, wisely ab- | consisting of the 61st Queen’s and two N. I..re- 
stained from such a mad attempt, for there| giments, and overcame all opposition. The 61st 
was but one hour of daylight left, and his force | was frequently surrounded, but gloriously re- 
consisted of only two brigades, while the enemy | pelled every attack. After spiking the guns 
were supposed to number 30,000 men, with | opposed to it, it retook the guns from which 
forty pieces of artillery, and were, moreover, | the 24th had met its repulse. The personal 
very strongly posted. Throughout the month | daring of Sir Colin was as remarkable as his 
of December, and the first half of January, the| imperturbable coolness, and he was wounded in 
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the act of cutting down a Khalsa gunner. The 
fighting was very severe, but nothing could 
withstand the 61st, supported by the native 
regiments which, under the direction of their 
gallant leader, poured in volleys of musketry 
on nearing the guns, and not only retrieved 
the previous disaster but carried all before 
them. On the right Sir Walter Gilbert’s divi- 
sion was successful, after displaying great 
heroism, and suffering serious loss. We will 
not dwell on the conduct during the battle of 
a distinguished regiment, the 14th Dragoons ; 
it was unaccountable, and for an Englishman 
is a painful reminiscence to dwell upon. Chil- 
lianwalla at best was a drawn battle, though it 
narrowly escaped being a terrible defeat; for 
we can consider as little better a battle in 
which our loss included four guns, the colours 
of three regiments, and a loss of 2,500 men,—a 
heavy casualty roll for a small Indian army. 
Regarding the part taken in the action by 
Colin Campbell, Lord Gough, writing to the 
Governor-General, said, “ Brigadier-General 
Campbell, with that steady coolness and mili- 
tary precision for which he is so remarkable, 
carried everything before him.” 

The news of the battle created such a feeling 
of dismay and indignation in England that the 
Duke of Wellington solicited Sir Charles 
Napier to take the supreme command, enforcing 
the request by the flattering remark, “ Hither 
you or I must go.” However, before Sir 
Charles Napier had arrived to take up his im- 
portant post, and supersede Lord Gough, that 
veteran soldier, as chivalrously brave a man 
as ever lived, and the idol of the soldiery, but 
no tactician, had achieved the signal victory of 
Goojerat, which, by its completeness and the 
greatness of the results that ensued upon it, 
amply compensated for the doubtful character 
of the previous operations. Though wounded 
at Chillianwalla, Colin Campbell was sufficiently 


this great drama. 

On being joined by General Whish’s divi- 
sion from Moultan, on the 20th February, Lord 
Gough moved up to the enemy’s encampment, 
at the walled village of Goojerat, with 20,000 
men and 100 pieces of cannon. Shere Singh’s 
army, estimated at 50,000 tried soldiers and 
sixty guns, had taken up a very strong posi- 
tion. On the morning of the 22nd February, 
1849, the battle of Goojerat was commenced by 
the British batteries, under the command of 
General Tennant, opening a cannonade to 
which nothing in Indian history offered a 
parallel for fierceness and deadly effect. For 
two hours and a half did a furious storm of 
shot and shell rain on the devoted heads of the 


fully fought their artillery until one by one 
they were silenced and dismounted. At length 
the time had arrived for the British infantry to 
act, and the whole line advanced at a steady 
pace, supported by their field batteries. Right 
in the path of Sir Walter Gilbert’s division 


Sikh position, and crowded with the enemy. 
Notwithstanding a heavy musketry fire, our 
troops advanced and carried these villages in 
the most gallant style, Colonel Franks, who sub- 
sequently commanded one of Colin Campbell’s 
divisions at Lucknow, and his splendid regi- 
ment, the 10th Foot, covering themselves with 
glory. Later in the day the Scinde horse, 
backed by the 9th Lancers, made a magnificent 
charge against the Sikh cavalry, and some 
1,500 Affghans, under Akram Khan, son of 
our old enemy Dost Mohammed. By half-past 
four the entire army, the wreck of the splendid 
host that once obeyed the behests of Runjeet 
Singh, the “lion of Lahore,” was completely 
shattered and in full retreat, with the loss of 
its camp, standards, and fifty-three pieces of 
cannon. 

Now commenced the pursuit of the broken 
host, for Lord Dalhousie kad determined that 
the Sikh should never raise his head again in 
the Peninsula as a sovereign power. Sir 
Walter Gilbert gave no rest to the crest-fallen | 
Khalsa leaders until on the 12th March, Shere 
Singh, Chutter Singh, and thirty-six subordi- 
nate chiefs, together with 16,000 soldiers, laid 
down their arms and surrendered forty-one 
guns, the last of their most cherished arm in 
war. Crossing the Indus he dispersed the 
Affghan hordes, and pursued them to the por- 
tals of their barrier range of hilJs, and, as the 
natives of India sarcastically remarked, “ Those 
who rode down the hills like lions, ran back 
into them like dogs.” In the meantime another 
column under Sir Colin Campbell was de- 
spatched to sweep the districts in the north, 
and most successfully the gallant general did his 
work. His services in the struggle at Goojerat, 
when for the first time in Indian history the 
Sikh and Affghan were banded together against 
us, are recorded in the despatch of Lord Gough 
and in the general order of the Governor- | 
General of India, issued on the announcement 
of the closing of the campaign, while he was 


by the ribbon of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, and received the thanks of Parliament 
and of the East India Company. 

After the termination of the Punjaub war, 
Brigadier-General Sir Colin Campbell, when | 
commanding the Peshawar district, was en- | 
gaged in operations against the hill tribes sur- | 





Khalsa infantry and of the gunners, who man- 


rounding the valley, including the forcing of | 
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near Goojerat lay two villages, the key of the | 


rewarded for his share in its stirring events || 
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the Kohat pass, under Sir Charles Napier, in 
February, 1850, as narrated by Sir William 
Napier, in his life of his distinguished brother. 
He was also engaged in repeated affairs with 
the Momunds, who finally made terms after their 


cavalry and horse artillery, under Sir Colin’s 
immediate command, the combined tribes num- 
bering upwards of 8,000 fighting men. In 
1852 he was in command of 3,000 men sent on 
| an expedition against the Ootman-Khail and 

Ranazai tribes, whom he attacked in their val- 
| leys, destroyed their fortified village of Prang- 





‘| hur, finally routing the enemy with great 


slaughter at Isakote,where they mustered 8,000 


| strong. 


Sir Colin returned to England in the sum- 
mer of 1853, with his fame established as a 
general of rare ability; but his promotion had 
been very slow, and his rank of brigadier- 
general, which he held in India, being only 
local, he was but a colonel after forty-six years’ 
arduous and distinguished service, and in this 
rank the Russian war found him when it broke 
out in 1854. He was at once, however, made 
brigadier-general, and took command of the 
Highland brigade, which, with the brigade of 
guards, formed the Duke of Cambridge’s 
division; he was promoted to be major-general 
almost immediately afterwards, his commission 
bearing date 20th June, 1854. 

In the first encounter with the enemy, “the 
steadiness and military precision ”’ 


defeat at Punj Pao, by a small detachment of 





battery, had been compelled to yield to over- 
whelming numbers, and were being pursued by 
the Russians down the hill. Sir Colin was at 
the head of his men, who, religiously respect- 
ing the wish of their chief, fired not a shot 
until close upon the Russian column, when 
they delivered a volley and charged. The 
enemy fell back, but at a little distance rallied, 
and, lowering their bayonets, advanced a few 
steps as if to charge. The Scots accepted the 
challenge with a cheer, and charged at them; 
but their aspect was enough, and the Russians, 
throwing off their packs, fled. 

When the siege of Sebastopol was com- 
menced, Colin Campbell was taken from the 
First Division, and placed by Lord Raglan at 
Balaclava, in command of a miscellaneous 
force, composed of the 93rd Highlanders, a 
battalion of detachments formed of weakly 
men, and a battery of artillery belonging to 
the Third Division, the marines from the fleet, 
and a few Turkish troops. On the 25th 
October the Russians presented themselves in 
great force, overcame the brief resistance of 
the Turks in the advanced redoubt, and 
marched on Kadikoi. The principal force 
upon which Sir Colin had to rely was the 
93rd Highlanders. Against these the Russian 
commander sent 500 Cavalry, who doubtless 
expected to be received by the Scots in square, 
according to military usage. Our hero, how- 
ever, formed his own estimate of the enemy, 


. | . . . 
which had} deliberately rejected the precaution, and pre- 
commended themselves to the soldierly judg- | 
ment of Lord Gough were again conspicuous, | 


in combination with that impulsive enthusiasm | 


pared to receive the Russian attack in line. 
That “thin red line,” so famous in Crimean 
story, the enemy could not reach; two volleys, 


which is yet more calculated to strike the un-| the second reserved until the Russian cavalry 


professional observer. 


At the battle of the|were within short range, relieved the High- 


Alma, fought on the 20th September, it was | landers from further molestation that day, and 


the duty of the Guards and Highlanders to 
advance at the very crisis of the battle to sup- 


port the Light Division, just as it was being | closed the 


rent and broken by a terrific storm of grape, 
round shot, shell, canister, and musketry, 
from the Russian batteries and the dense 
masses of their infantry. This fire the First 
Division was ordered—it would be more cor- 
rect to say, was permitted, for they ardently 
longed “to be up and at them ’’—to enter. 
No sooner was the word given than it was an 
up-hill race between the Highlanders and 
Guards to the Russian columns and batteries. 

“ Highlanders,” exclaimed Sir Colin, as they 
came to the charge, “grant mea favour. Let 
me have to ask the Queen's permission for you 
to weara bonnet! Don’t pull a trigger until 


19? 


you get within a yard of the Russians ! 


|| As the Highlanders advanced they met a 


| regiment of the Light Division, which, having 
in the most gallant manner captured a Russian 














Balaclava, with all its stores and shipping, was 
preserved, as the position of the Highlanders 
access to the harbour. In the 
camp no officer was more popular than Sir 
Colin Campbell. Soon after his promotion to 
the rank of major-general, he was nominated 
to the colonelcy of the 67th Foot. After the 
day of Balaclava he was not called into close 
conflict with the enemy, their demonstration 
against his position on the 5th of the following 
month being but a mere diversion to their 
murderous attack at Inkermann. 

However, on the 8th September, 1855, after 
the unsuccessful assault on the Redan, General 
Simpson sent word to Sir Colin Campbell 
that he must take it before morning with his 
division of Highlanders. It was all settled 


that the assault should be made, and at a 
late hour in the evening he went round the 
trenches, and saw the commanding officers of 
His announcement of the in- 


the regiments. 
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tended attack was characteristic :—* General 
Simpson says we are to take the Redan to- 
night; recollect, I shall lead you on myself.” 
Subsequently the desertion of the works by 
the Russians rendered another assault unne- 
cessary. Sir Colin’s Crimean exploits will 
long be remembered.’ His services during the 
Russian war were rewarded with promotion 
on ‘June 4th, 1856, fo the ‘rank of Lieut.- 
General, and ‘the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
and from Her’ Majesty’s allies, the French 
order of the Legion of Honour, the Sardinian 
order of St. Maurice and ‘St. Lazarus, and the 


Turkish order of the Medjidie, first class, with 


a medal; also the Crimean medal, with clasps, 
for Alma, Balaclava, and\Sebastopol. In 1856 


| his fellow-citizens' of Glasgow voted Sir Colin 


a splendid sword of the value of 280 guineas, 


and Sir Archibald Alison presented it to the 


veteran. The City of London also admitted 
him to its freedom, and Oxford conferred upon 
the distinguished general the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. 

Shortly after his return Sir Colin was ap- 
pointed to the office of inspector-general of 
infantry, the duties of which he satisfactorily 
discharged until news reached England, in 
July, 1857, of the death of General Anson, in 
India, while proceeding to take command of the 
troops marching on Delhi, which had fallen 
into the hands of the mutineers. Sir Colin 
was thereupon offered the supreme military 


| command in Bengal, with the rank of general. 


The case was imperative; a steamer was 


' already on its way to India, but might be 


caught at Marseilles. How soon could he 
start P This was the question accompanying 
the letters appointing him to his new and 
most important post. The answer was, that 
he would be ready in twenty-four hours; and 
accordingly he made his arrangements within 
that time, set off through France, caught the 
packet, and was as good as his word. Sir 
Colin’s promptitude on this occasion raised a 
great shout of applause. As was remarked at 
the time, the people saw “business” in such 
astyle of proceeding; they were delighted with 
the epigrammatic “twenty-four hours;” they 
probably thought of old Napier, that great 
Indian firebrand, with his model outfit of two 
towels and a piece of soap; and Sir Colin’s 
popularity took greater proportions. The 
Government, of course, did not fail to spread 
their sails to such a breeze of approbation. 
They quoted Sir Colin’s answer in Parliament, 
and—in the manner of which we have had a 
still later and more remarkable illustration in 
the Abyssinian war, and my Lord Napier of 
Magdala—bade the world admire not only the 
patriotic soldier, but the discerning govern- 





ment which had selected him. Sir Colin 
arrived at Calcutta on the 29th August, bring- 
ing the news of his own appointment, and as 
soon as he had collected reinforcements pushed 
them up country with all despatch, arriving 
himself at Benares on the 30th October; not, 
however, without having had a narrow escape 
from falling. into the hands of the mutineers. 
A letter from Benares thus describes the 
affair :— 

“The commander-in-chief has come and 
gone. He arrived to-day at 9 a.m., and put 
up at Col. Gordon’s, where he breakfasted and 
saw some officers, whence he paid. a visit to 
the Lieut.-Governor. He started for Allaha- 
bad at.1 pm, On this side of Shergotty the 
commander-in-chief’s party came across, most 
unexpectedly, a detachment of the fugitive and 
mutinous 32nd, and were yery nearly caught 
by them. Had the gharries been five hundred 
yards further on the road, the whole party 
would’ have been cut off to a man, for they 
were proceeding without an escort of any kind. 
These gallant sepoys were seen travelling like 
gentlémen, on elephants, of which fourteen 
were counted, and were also escorted by twenty- 


five sowars, who hovered some time about the || 


carriages.. As soon as this cavalcade was per- 
ceived the carriages turned back, and retraced 


their steps for ten miles, till they came up | 
At this time 


with a bullock train. party.” 
there were collected at Cawnpore some 7,000 
troops of all arms, and on the 31st October 
Brigadier Hope Grant crossed the Ganges, 
en route to Lucknow, with a force of 3,500 
men and twenty guns, which was increased to 
5,000 by the 5th November. Sir Colin re- 
mained at Cawnpore till the 9th, when, taking 
with him some lancers and irregular cavalry, 
and the naval brigade with twelve heavy guns, 
he proceeded rapidly to Nawabgunge, where 
he arrived on the 10th, and took command of 
the entire force, numbering 6,000 men, with 
thirty-one pieces of cannon and several mortars. 
On the day of his arrival he commenced opera- 
tions by clearing Alumbagh, a walled enclosure 
about three miles south of Lucknow, whose 
garrison of 900 men had been locked up ever 
since Havelock and Outram’s advance in Sep- 
tember. The 10th of November closed with 
the capture of two guns and the reduction of 
the square fort of Jellalabad. The capture of 
the other places between Alumbagh and the 
Residency will be made clear by a short de- 
scription of the ground on which Lucknow 
stands. 

A direct road from Alumbagh to the city 
runs due north, crosses the canal at right 
angles at a point called the Charbagh Bridge, 
and diverging slightly to the westward, cuts 
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through the heart of the city, and stops at the 
Residency. The canal, which runs nearly east 
and west, falls into the Goomtee at a point north 
of the Martiniére school. Thus the Residency 
and that portion of Lucknow adjoining it are 
enclosed’ on three sides by the river which 
bathes an area’ forming almost a rectangle. 
Near the junction of the canal and: Goomtee, 
and consequently not far from the Martimiére, 
several bridges are built on the canal, that one 
nearest the river leading to’ a group of mahals 
or palaces; the residence of the King of Oude’s 
300 wives.’ Near them, again, are the Secun- 
derbagh; the barracks; the Sahmuck, and mess- 
house. » At:no great distance in the rear, south 


of the Martiniére, is Dilkoosha, literally Heart's | 


Delight, a:"palace of ‘brick, composed ‘of two 
rectangular blocks of buildings, forming: half a 
square. “So much having»been premised, Sir 
Colin’s' operations remain to be’ narrated. 
Having cleared the ground about: Alumbagh 
up to'the canal, he moved: eastward ‘on the 
15th and occupied the Dilkoosha and Mar- 
tiniére, after a running fight of two hours. By 
noon he held those points in strength. At 
three in the afternoon the enemy advanced to 
attack him there, but were repulsed with heavy 
loss. Sir Colin had foiled the rebels by the 
line of operations he had adopted. The direct 





enemy enormous; at one place the bodies of 
1,500 sepoys were counted. It was at this 
attack that Sir Colin was himself slightly 
wounded, but he did not for a moment'think 
of leaving the field, but continued, personally, 
to dirsct the assault. The Sahmuck°was 
carried at dusk. Early on’the following mort- 
ing our troops again advanced, and made pre- 
parations to attack the mess-house, to: which 
the:enemy had retreated. It was»their last 
hope, and it was destined to be a déspairing 
one. Its defences having beer levelled;’ after 
a cannonade of three hours, the British troops 
advanced, and, after a desperate contest, 
carried it by storm.’ Without pausing longer 
than to secure the’ position, Sir Colin pursued 
the flying enemy, and managed: to enter the 
Motee: Mahal almost simultaneously with them. 
They then fled im confusion, and our ‘cavalry 
being sent among them committed great havoc. 
These important operations had the effect of 
opening ‘communications: to. the Residency, 
and, in the. dusk of the evening, on the bloody 
and hard-won field, Sir’ Colin Campbell’ had 
the supreme gratification of pressing by the 
hand those noble soldiers, Sir James Outram 
and Sir Henry Havelock.’ ‘It must’ have been 
the proudest and happiest moment in the life 


|of the gallant veteran whose career we have 


road from Alumbagh to the Residency lies|been tracing, that in which were crowned 


through the densest part of the town, and here 


| with success all his heroic exertions to relieve 


every alley, every lane, every house, had been|from a fate, for which the terrible word 
. . ol | . 
fortified. In the rainy season no other route |“ Cawnpore” has almost passed into a syno- 


was practicable for artillery, and it was by this 
road that Sir Henry Havelock advanced when 
he relieved the Residency; also it was while 


|nym, those women and children cooped up for 
|so many months in the line of defences. sur- 


rounding that historic Residency. The meet- 


fighting his way along those fortified streets|ing itself has been depicted on canvas by a 
on that ever-memorable 25th September that | well-known painter, Mr. Barker ; but it requires 


he experienced his heavy losses, including the 
death of the fiery Neil. The rebels had evi- 
dently made up their minds that Sir Colin 
would follow the same route, and had made 
every preparation to give him a warm recep- 
tion. But they had counted without their 
host; the old warrior was too wary to be 
caught running his head against stone walls 
and fortified houses when he could turn a 
position, and, moreover, he had been warned 
by Sir James Outram to avoid the city. 

On the 16th the commander-in-chief ad- 
vanced straight across the canal. ‘lhe Secun- 
derbagh and the Sahmuck had all been strongly 
fortified by the enemy, who held these posi- 
tions in force, but nothing could resist the 
impetuosity of our troops. 
carried after a very severe struggle, and the 
Sahmuck, after having been cannonaded for 
three hours, was carried by assault, “after one 
of the severest struggles ever witnessed.” Our 
loss was comparatively trifling, that of the 


| pleteness. 


The former was | 


'no such aid to mark it as oneof those striking 
| scenes which comes home to the most prosaic 


imagination as perfect in its dramatie com- 
The ladies and children who had 


borne, with an uncomplaining fortitude to 


which words cannot do justice, this five months’ 


bombardment, with the prospect of a terrible 
death looming in the future, were at last deli- 
vered, and on the 20th were removed from the 
Residency, and despatched under an escort to 
Cawnpore. 

In the meanwhile General Wyndham, con- 
trary to Sir Colin’s instructions, having left 
his intrenchments at Cawnpore, had suffered a 
serious reverse, and was being shelled in his 
intrenchments, when the commander-in-chief 
arrived on the night of the 28th November. 
Sir Colin, as soon as his troops had recrossed 
the Ganges, commenced to read the enemy a 
severe lesson. On the 3rd December “ the con- 
voy, which had given me,” says the noble- 
hearted old soldier, “so much anxiety, including 
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the families, and half the wounded, was finally 
despatched,’ and on the morning of the 6th 
the general attack on the enemy’s position 
commenced. The British force did not amount 
to more than 7,000 or 8,000 men, while the 
rebels numbered 25,000 combatants, including 
the Gwalior troops who had come westward 
from Calpee, on the Jumna, and Nana Sahib’s 
people from Bithoor, with thirty-six guns of 
Scindiah’s contingent. At nine on the morn- 
ing of the 6th a heavy fire was opened from 
the British entrenchment near the Ganges, to 
the east of Cawnpore, so as to induce the 
enemy to believe that an attack was meditated 
from that quarter. Soon after eleven all was 
ready, and the commander-in-chief gave the 
word to the infantry to deploy in parallel lines, 
fronting a canal, with the object of striking at 
the enemy’s right, and taking their centre in 
reverse. His judicious arrangements were 
rewarded with complete success. The brigades 
under Hope, Inglis of Lucknow, Greathed, and 
Walpole, advanced across the canal, the gallant 
Peel of the “Shannon” leading with his heavy 
guns, to the admiration of Sir Colin, who said, 
“on this occasion there was the sight beheld 
of 24-pounder guns advancing with the first 
line of skirmishers.’ Having crossed the 
canal, the troops steadily advanced in two 
parallel lines, and carried all before them. The 
enemy were driven back at all points; by one 
o’clock their camp, two miles in the rear, was 
reached, and soon their rout was complete. So 
fared the Gwalior right. Their line was cut in 
two; they had been attacked in detail, and had 
lost the day. The rest was all plain sailing. 
General Mansfield, the chief of the staff, with 
a detachment secured the camp, and by skilful 
tactics turned the left, which was before even- 
ing :n full retreat westward. The centre, find- 
ing themselves “up in the air,” abandoned the 
city of Cawnpore, while the British army, victo- 
rious at every point, pursued the enemy with 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, for fourteen 
miles along the road to Calpee. Such was the 





but to his disgust found the enemy had de- 
camped during the night, taking with them 
two guns and a!] their ammunition, and having 
previously to their departure burnt their camp 
and looted the town. 
ceeded on the plan he had marked out, first to 
extinguish the flames of revolt in the districts 
surrounding Lucknow, and then, gathering 
together the divisions and brigades that had 
separately carried out this good work, to sweep 
the rebellious hordes into that city as into a 
net, and crush out the great Bengal mutiny in 
its last and greatest stronghold. 


pared for the final struggle. 
of 100,000 they stationed themselves in Luck- 
now for the last desperate stand, and greatly 
strengthened the defensive works of that city. 
Sir Colin returned to Cawnpore, for the pur- 
pose of accumulating stores and troops before 
advancing to join Sir James Outram, who, 
with 3,500 men, had defended his position 
at Alumbagh since November. 
having received the whole of the convoy and 


force reached Jellalabad, a small village two 
marches from Futtehghur; here, for the first 
time, a large number of the enemy, with several 
guns, made their appearance. Sir Colin in- 
stantly attacked the rebels, and after a faint | 
resistance defeated them, capturing eighteen 
guns and a large quantity of arms. 

Pushing on, he established his head-quarters 
at Goorsaigunge on the lst January, and having | 
repaired the suspension bridge over the Kalee 
Nuddee, was about to cross on the 2nd, when 
the enemy appeared in considerable force and 
opened fire upon him. The naval brigade first 
returned the rebel cannonade, and then the 
cavalry and infantry drove the enemy out of 
the village, and pursued them for a distance of 
eight miles. We captured six guns, and our | 
loss was small, though General Hope Grant | 
was slightly touched, and a spent ball hit Sir | 
Colin on the stomach, but did not injure him. | 
He entered Futtehghur on the following day, | 


Thus Sir Colin pro- 


The rebels accepted this solution, and pre- 
To the number 











At length, 
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battle of Cawnpore. 


On the 24th December Sir Colin quitted 
Cawnpore with 8,000 men of all arms, and 
proceeded towards Bhitoor, Nana Sahib’s 
haunt, where some days were occupied in an 


eminently successful search for “ loot.’’ Leay- 
ing the 88th to garrison the town, he pro- 
ceeded on his way towards Futtehghur. He 
arrived at Poora on the 26th December, and 
at Urnoul, forty miles from Cawnpore, on the 
following day. The country was found well 
cultivated, though the villages were deserted. 
As the army proceeded, Sir Colin sent Sikh 
skirmishers in advance on the flanks, who 
brought in many prisoners. On the 29th the 











gether in India. 
European soldiers, and 7,000 native troops. 
and when reinforced shortly after by Jung 
Bahadoor’s Goorkhas, reached a total of nearly 
40,000 men. 
manders were such heroes as Outram 
Hope Grant, while the unequalled artillery 
force, numbering forty light field pieces, and 
sixty heavy guns, was led by that redoubtable 


siege train from Agra on the 23rd February, 
he broke up his camp at Cawnpore on the 2nd 
March, and, crossing the Ganges, commenced 
his march on Cawnpore with perhaps the most 
magnificent force in discipline and serviceable 
effectiveness that had ever been gathered to- 
It consisted of 20,000 


Among the divisional com- 
and 
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warrior, Archdale Wilson, the conqueror of 
Delhi. 

On the 2nd March Sir Colin advanced on 
Dilkoosha, with a portion of his superb army, 
and seized that position after a skirmish. On 
the 6th Sir James Outram crossed the Goom- 
tee with a strong force, for the purpose of 
co-operating with the chief on the right bank, 
and three days afterwards Sir Colin opened 
his batteries on the Martiniére, which was 
stormed the same afternoon by four regiments 
under the leadership of Sir Edward Lugard 
and Brigadier Adrian Hope, the former general 
carrying the strong military post known as 
Major Banks’ house at noon on the following 
day. The second part of the plan of attack, 
that against the Kaiserbagh, came now into 
operation, and the chief engineer, Brigadier 
Napier (now so well known as Lord Napier) 
placed the batteries with a view to breaching 
and shelling a large block of the palaces called 
the Begum Kotee. The latter was stormed at 
4 p.m. with great gallantry by the 93rd High- 
landers, supported by Major Wylde’s corps, 
the 4th Punjaub rifles, and 1,000 Goorkhas, 
led by Brigadier Hope. The troops secured 
the whole block of buildings, and inflicted a 
very heavy loss on the enemy, the attack 
having been one of a very desperate character. 
Sir Colin wrote in his despatch, “ This was the 
sternest struggle which occurred during the 
siege.” The commander-in-chief was remark- 
able for the care he took of his men, who were 
never exposed unnecessarily to the enemy’s 
fire. During the course of the siege this rare 
military quality was displayed to an eminent 
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degree. Brigadier Napier’s great experience 
as an engineer was in constant requisition ; he | 
pushed his approach with the greatest judg- | 
ment through the enclosures, by the aid of 
sappers and heavy guns, the troops immedi- 
ately occupying the ground as he advanced, | 
and the mortars being moved from one position | 
to another as the greund was won on which 
they could be placed. The Secunderbagh was 
taken on the early morning of the 11th, with- 
out opposition, and after a tremendous fire had 
been kept up on the Imambarra, the next large 
place it was necessary to storm between the 
Begum Kotee and the Kaiserbagh, it was 
carried early on the 14th. The Kaiserbagh 
was then entered by the Ferozepore regiment 
of Sikhs, and then the third line of defences, 
including the Mess-house, the Tera Kotee, the 
Motee Mahal, and the Chutter Munzil, were 
rapidly occupied by the troops. This range of 
“massive palaces and walled courts of vast 
extent” had been greatly strengthened; every 
outlet had been covered by a work, and on 
every side were prepared barricades and loop- 











holed parapets, but nothing could resist the 
determined assaults of our troops, and one 
after another every position was carried with- 
out areverse. On the 16th, Sir James Outram, 
having by his co-operation greatly assisted in 
attaining these great successes, crossed the 
Goomtee on a bridge of casks, and pressing 
forward, carried the iron bridge ia reverse, 
and occupied the Muchee Bhawun and Great 
Imambarra. In short, Lucknow was ours, and 
a combined movement, effected on the 19th, 
completed the discomfiture of the rebels, who 
fled from the city, and suffered great loss by 
the pursuing columns, which followed them 
up for six miles. Thus the capital of Oude, 
the head-quarters of the great mutiny which 
had shaken our empire to its base, was once 
more garrisoned by British troops. The neck 
of the revolt, by its capture, was at length 
broken, and the remainder of the Sepoy war, 
protracted through 1858 and 1859, was chiefly 
carried on by flying columns, which swept all 
over the country; and under such leaders as 
Napier, Michel, Stuart, Lugard, aud a host of 
other brilliant soldiers, gave no rest by day or 
nigkt to the cowardly miscreants who had im- 
brued their hands in the blood of innocent 
women and children. 

On the 27th April Sir Colin Campbell trans- 
ferred his head-quarters to General Walpole’s 
division in Rohileund, his object being to co- 
operate with Colonel Seaton’s and other columns 
for the purpose of sweeping together the vari- 
ous detachments of the enemy, who were 
devastating the country, till they were concen- 
trated at Bareilly. There was little time to be 
lost in these operations, for the Ganges and 
Ramgunga were already rising, and when the 
rains set in early in June the whole of Rohil- 
cund is one vast series of swamps and lakes, 
rendering field operations impracticable. On 
the 5th May the British force stood before 
Bareilly, and the attack was forthwith com- 
menced, Sir Colin directing in person. On 
the following day the whole force advanced 
into the cantonment of Bareilly, and on the 
8th the commander-in-chief was enabled to 


| write his despatch to the governor-general, 


giving intelligence of the capture of the city 
of Bareilly, which, though large and straggling, 
possesses neither walls nor citadel, nor any 
such features capable of defence as the rebel 
engineers turned to such good account in 
Lucknow. Lord Clyde then left Rohilcund, 
vid Shahjehanpore, and proceeded to Simla on 
account of his health, leaving the command in 
that province to Walpole, who achieved some 
successes and sustained one reverse—an un- 
successful attack on the fortress of Rowas, in 
which that gailant officer Brigadier Adrian 
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Sir Colin again took the field, and was in per- 


the strongest fort, in Oude. 
old veteran fought his last fight. 
Regarding his conduct of the operations lead- 


though slow, were irresistible, while they were 
eminently suggestive of the man, and which 


of a single reverse. 
In January, 1860, he was relieved in his post 


Central India fame, better known as Lord 
Strathnairn. 

On his arrival in England Sir Colin was 
hailed by all classes of his grateful country- | 





eminent services was created a peer, by the 
style and title of Baron Clyde, his patent bear- 
ing date 16th August, 1858. He received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament in 1859, | 
with a pension of £2,000; and in 1861, on the | 
creation of the new order of knighthood, known 
as the “Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India,” he was nominated one of the first 
Knights’ Grand Cross. In January, 1858, he 
was appointed Colonel of the 93rd Highlanders, 
and in June, 1860, Colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards. He was also made Honorary Colonel 
of the 15th Middlesex Rifle Corps (the London 
Scottish), and evinced bis interest in the Volun- 
teer movement, by reviewing Volunteers on a 








|, 1865, and marked the gallant veteran as he 


| grand scale at Brighton and elsewhere, as the 
| representative of the Horse Guards. He be- 
| came a full General, May 14th, 1858, and 
when, on the 9th November, 1862, a vacancy 
| occurred among the field-marshals, he received 
| the baton of that highest of military titles, 
, amid the congratulations of the army, and of 
_ his country, who regarded the honour as 
worthily bestowed upon the grand old soldier. 

The writer of this paper was present in 
Westminster Abbey at the public funeral ob- 
sequies of Sir James Outram, on 25th March, 


stood by the open grave that was about to 
_ swallow up his old associate in arms. Lord 
| Clyde appeared on that mournrul occasion as 
| if buried in thought, while as I watched his 
careworn countenance, the furrows on his brow 
—deeply indented by a life of hardship and ex- 











Hope met his lamented death. In November |posure—appeared deeper than ever. 
knows but that the great soidier, wearied of 
sonal command of the troops at the evacuation | this world’s pomp, and of the honours showered 
of Fort Ameathee, one of the strongest, if not }so thickly upon him, longed to be at rest and 
And so the brave | peace, and dwelt musingly on how long the 
short span of life yet allowed him would be 
prolonged. Ere five months had passed over 
ing up to and including the siege and capture of | his head, he too was borne along that aisle, 
Lucknow, it may be said, that though they did | while the organ pealed forth the sad requiem 
not perhaps display any qualities of brilliant | over the remains of the hero of a dozen wars, 
generalship, yet they were carried out with a|and of a hundred fights. 
cool foresight and a steady strength, which, | the 22nd August. 


of commander-in-chief by Sir Hugh Rose, of|teeth remained firm and 
square jaw, and his eye pierced the distance | 


men as the Preserver of India, and for his|brow, and there were few external 
lof the decay of nature which was no doubt 


Who 


Lord Clyde died on 


“In person,” said the T'imes, in a leading 


also characterized by that military precision so | article after his-death, “ Lord Clyde was well 


knit, symmetrical, and graceful; but his 


saved our arms from the danger or possibility | shoulders became latterly bowed with age, 


though he lost little of the activity which was 
remarkable in so old a man. 
full in the great 


with all the force of his youthful vision. His 
crisp grey locks still stood close and thick, 
curling over the head and above the wrinkled 
signs 


going on within, accelerated by so many wounds, 
such fevers, such relentless, exacting service. 
When he willed it he could throw into his 
menner and conversation such a wondrous 


charm of simplicity and vivacity as fascinated 


those over whom it was exerted, and women 
admired and men were delighted with the 
courteous, polished, gallant old soldier. In 
the other mood he could be quite as effective.” 

He rose by the mere force of sterling ability, 
complete knowledge of his profession, to which 


he was devoted, and an abnegation of self 





To the last his | 


when duty called him to draw his sword for | 


his country. A monument to his memory has 
been erected by public subscription in Waterloo 
Place, and though, as a whole, not much better 
than the pieces of sculpture which adorn our 
public places, the statue itself is admirable, 
both as a likeness and a work of art, for it re- 


presents the gallant veteran in an attitude he | 


commonly assumed, and arrayed in the well- 
known costume he wore in the Indian mutinies, 
of which the Indian sun “topee” with its 
“ pugrie” in one hand, the old-fashioned cut- 
lass girt by his side, and the field-glass slung 
over his shoulder, were prominent adjuncts. 
There exists, however, a more enduring monu- 
ment than this in stone to the memory of the 


great soldier, and it is to be found in the | 
military annals of his country; for in almost | 
every page of it during the present century | 
the name and deeds of Colin Campbell are to | 


be found recorded. 
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o SCENES OF REAL LIFE IN MODERN EGYPT. 
n 

the Ir was the middle of June, burning June as it | of sweet water which is suitable both for that, 
be || is in Egypt, that a little party started at six and also for drinking, is therefore greatly 
ver || o’clock to visit a certain tract of land near a’ prized, especially if at a distance from the 
ile, | large village some ten miles from Cairo, which’ river. There were two palm trees, and half a 
em || || was to be purchased by one of the number; | dozen other trees, making a little bit of shade 
sd ail || it was delightfully fresh for the first two hours, | in the broad, open plain, and the great wooden 


on for the sun had not yet gained much power, and | wheels went round as the oxen turned them 


the road lay through an avenue of thick trees / with a creaking sound, which is pleasant in 
































ng || || for some distance. Even when the carriage | this dry land, because it means “water” to 
ell |} emerged on a piece of open country, and was accustomed ears; the water poured from 
his || dragged with some difficulty over the ruts of} pitcher to pitcher, fixed in the second wheel, 
ge, | an unfrequented country road, which an Eng-| making a cool splashing as it sparkled in the 
heen '| lish coachman would have at once declined} rays of the sun, and trickled down into the 
his '| attempting, it was still pleasant; the air| stone troughs which supplied the little chan- 
pat | heats much sooner in the city, and moreover | nels for irrigation. 
we we were now on higher ground. The village} Here, after an examination of sundry acres 
lis | was of course built of mud brick, such being| of corn, and sugar-cane, &c., we sat to rest on 
ck, the usual material of Egyptian villages, and| a carpet brought by some of the sheikh’s ser- 
led | | the houses looked poor enough for the most| vants and children, who also served us with 
pm | part, but the large shady trees at its entrance, | little cups of black coffee. But our host as- 
bt | and the groups of palms rising just behind it| sured us that the shade was too imperfect to 
ds, gave a picturesque effect, which was added to| be protection enough from the mid-day sun, 
ce. | not a little by the village market, which was| and, after an hour's repose, we were glad to 
his | going on under a large sycamore fig tree. The | | accept his proffered hospitality, and wend our 
us | || peasants in their white or crimson turbans, | w way back to the village. It was not yet noon, 
ed | and rough garments of brown wool, or in sum-| but already the blaze of sun and the hot air 
on” | mer garb of white or blue cotton, were busily | |felt like a furnace. The ground seemed to 
he | chatting together about sheep, corn, and vege-| burn under one’s feet, and the dust felt like 
In | || tables; heaps of black egg plants, pumpkins, hot ashes from an oven. It was not very often 
.” '| and gourds, lying piled up beside the women, | that I had ventured out of doors at that hour 
ty, | who sold those lesser articles, and whose shrill| in summer, and though by no means afraid of 
ch voices made the scene as noisy as it was pretty; heat in moderation, I confess that this walk 
elf | '| to look at. of about twenty minutes or half an hour seemed 
for We left these busy groups behind us, and|to me uncommonly long, and that when we at 
a8 || walked across the fields under the guidance of | last reached a large mud brick tenement, and 
00 | a sturdy farmer who was sheikh of the village, | were ushered up a flight of rude steps outside 
er | and whose praise of the healthfulness of the spot | the house into a tolerably cool room with lat- 
ar | was certainly verified by his own appearance, for | ticed shutters, I felt almost too exhausted to 
le, such a large and stalwart frame I have seldom | speak. 
Pees | seen; his clear, brown skin and perfect white} A few minutes’ rest and « glass of water 
he teeth (though he must have been fifty, at least,|soon refreshed us however, and we then pro- || 
ll- from the size of his grandchildren), all bore fa-| duced a basket of bread and cold fowls, which || 
8 vourable testimony to the good air of thelocality; | we begged the sheikh and his friends to share; || 
its he was dressed in snow-white cotton robes, his they agreed, insisting that we must at a later || 
Lt head defended from the sun by a huge turban, | hour eat what they were preparing with them ; 
ng composed of many yards of muslin, wound|and after some compliments on both sides, || 
is. round a thick felt cap. With no small pride} they joined the circle round a little low table, 
u- he pointed out to us the treasure of his piece | every one sitting on the carpet or mat. 
he of land, “a well of water.” One must live} The gentlemen then disposed themselves to 
he awhile in the East to comprehend the full|rest and chat over cigars, and the sheikh 
st meaning of those expressions in Genesis about| produced his long cherry-stick pipe, while I 
ry the wells, the servants of Isaac and the Philis-| thought it only polite to ask leave to visit the 
to tines disputing for the possession, and the | | females of the family, though an hour’s repose 
extreme value evidently attached to them.|would have been more desirable, on selfish 
Most of the wells in Egypt are more or less | motives, certainly. Iwas led to a door opening 
brackish, and only fit for irrigation. A well jinto the sitting-room, and almost pushed in, 
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' and the door shut after me at once, lest any of 


the other sex might have a glimpse of the 
unveiled ladies within. The harem accommo- 
dation, I must own, was very inferior to that 


kepti for tue lords of creation—the rooms close, 


ill ventilated, with broken wooden lattices (no 
glass), and apparently very dirty in their usual 


condition, for a black slave woman of extra- 
ordinary ugliness was at work sweeping away 
a large heap of rubbish and dust as I entered, 
with marks of evident haste, as if to make 
things tidy for a guest. There were no carpets, 
only old mats and dirty cushions; and on one 
of these sat the wife, a pretty, interesting- 
looking young woman, with her eldest~step- 
daughter, who was of the same age as herself; 
they saluted civilly, and seemed pleased at the 


novelty of a European visitor. I asked the 
head lady if a little child which was rolled up 
asleep beside her were her own, by way of 
saying something. She laughed at the ques- 
tion, and taking it up showed that it was 
black, saying it was the slave’s child, and 
sorrowfully added that she had none of her 
own. However, she seemed not to feel any 
annoyance at the slave being an under wife, as 
is unhappily too general in harems. Her step- 
daughters, of whom there were three—one 
married and two nice girls of nire and ten— 
seemed very fond of her, and all came and 
sat beside us together with a neighbour who 
entered to peep at the stranger. 

The hostess after sitting a few minutes sud- 
denly rose and began changing her dress of 
cotton print for a handsome vest and trousers 
of purple embroidered silk, going through her 
toilette very coolly in the same room with her 
guest; after adding a head-dress of gold coins, 
and a richly chased necklace of antique-looking 
gold fish, she again seated herself by me on 


| the cushions, with avery happy air of satisfac- 


tion. 

The heat had now become so intense, for it 
was the hottest part of the day; and the room 
close, that after half an hour’s chat, I was in- 
duced to accept their hospitable offer to lie 
down a little and rest, but the swarms of flies 
and fleas made me soon glad to leave the 
couch. I then penetratedintothe kitchen, where 
I found allthe womenassembled rounda large pot 
that wasboiling over afire of sticks; While the 
negress stirred its contents, the others were 
grouped about looking very picturesqueand very 
idle,soI proposed reading to themva story from 
my book. It was a very odd idea evidently to 
hear a stranger read, but no objection was made, 
and I read the simplest gospel stories I could 
find, putting in the easiest and most homely ex- 
planations as I went aiong ; and they appeared 
very much interested, especially the young 





wife, who sat by me and listened with some in- 
telligence. As usual, the difficulty was to get 
an uninterrupted hearing, as neighbours were 
always popping in and talking in loud voices, 
and trying to take off the attention of the lis- 
teners. There is almost always, ina large circle 
of Moslem women, some bigot who hates the 
sight of a Christian book, or any book that is 
not the Koran, and such pointedly try to inter- 
rupt or even drown the reading by speaking 
loudly about some worldly business, or laugh- 
ing and tittering. However, the young 
woman would not leave me till I had 
finished. Iwas then invited to return to the 
gentlemen of the party, and join them in a 
dinner or afternoon lunch, which our host had 
prepared. It consisted of boiled rice with 
some curious-looking ragged bits of meat 
boiled, and some tinned iron saucers, full of 
what appeared toa European eye to be “ green 
pond,” but was really a certain plant called 
melukeeyeh, stewed into a sort of slimy soup. 
It is much enjoyed by Egyptians, but I could 
not reconcile myself to its flavour, and with 


some difficulty swallowed a little which I con- | 
trived to hook up with pieces of the flaps ot | 
bread which supplied the place of fork or | 
The peasants in the villages live sim- | 


spoon. 
ply enough, and even this humble fare seemed 
to be rather a feast to the friends whom the 
sheikh asked to partake of it with us. 

The business part of the transaction was 
not finished when we took leave, a couple of 
hours before sunset, though much time had 
been spent in discussion. Things are never 
got through quickly in the East, and the hours 
wasted on smoking and paying compliments, 
and staring at one another, seem to us rather 
provoking, but it is an inevitable evil unti- 
they learn more of the value of time. I 
need not weary my reader, however, with an 
account of the endless visit paid in return by 
the sheikh and jis friends to the purchasers 


and their friends, or detail how “scribes and | 


lawyers ” sat and quarrelled, and wrote, and 
re-wrote, and dined, and smoked, and quar- 
relled again, and made it up, and said, “ Good, 
good, very well,” d&c., &e. 

Some time later it was necessary for the 
same party to go again to the village, and to 


the court-house of the district, and a descrip- | 


tion of this may be interesting from the con- 
trast it presents to such places in Europe. 
It was a still hotter day than on the former 
occasion, for now we had entered July, and 
were lucky if the thermometer was below a 
hundred in the shade—at any rate during the 
middle of the day. As the Government here 
requires many papers, and still more fees, for 
the most trifling affairs, a court-house is always 
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crowded with persons on various errands of|could not make out which it was—had a little 
business. This one was the centre for a con-/ diversion to his labours in the arrival of his 
siderable number of villages and small towns,|dinner, a tray with vegetables, cheese, and 
yet its arrangements were far below those of| water-melon being brought in by a lad; and 
a tolerably-managed ragged school in Eng-|he, with two of the scribes next to him, very 
land. We were ushered up a narrow, dirty | calmly partook of the refreshment in public, 
staircase, into a room—not large enough for| dipping their bits of bread in the dishes one 
its numerous occupants—the windows of which | after the other till satisfied. Then, wiping 
were broken, every third pane at least being| their hands, they resumed work; and a peasant 


| gone, and a ragged curtain, tucked into the and two soldiers, who had been rather sullenly 


vacant spaces to keep out some of the glare | awaiting their leisure, were brought up and 
of the scorching sun, instead of a blind. The their papers examined. 

wooden desks looked as if just thrown out of} At last our turn came; and after a great 
a school as too bad to use, and at these tumble- | deal of needless questioning, as it seemed to us, 


| down things sat several scribes writing; while as to the motives of purchase and the private 


on a ragged divan, with soiled cushions, sat a| reasons for wanting such and such a piece of 
dozen more, all with paper and “ inkhorn”’ of ground, &c., they finally condescended to say, 
brass in his girdle or in his hand ; each head | “ You may go, and come for the papers another 
scribe chanting out his bill, or whatever it| day.” Lawyers’ work is not celebrated for 


| might be, in a singular but sonorous tone to| rapidity anywhere, but certainly Turkish law 


his assistant, who copied it, Most of them | goes on wheels of lead. 

were busied with figures and calculations of| The ride back to the station—for this time we 
some sort, and the effect was very strange of| had come by a cross road from the Alexandria 
hearing the quavering chant on the sum, as | railway—was a scorching one, but, fortunately, 


| thus:—* Six hundred and fifty-nine and eighty-| the neighbourhood is famed for its melons, 


fi—ve, and thirty and sev—en and a ha—lf!”| which at the Lottest season are in the best 
And so on, all the various chants and sums condition, and piles of this tempting fruit are 


|| going on at once, each in his own key, but arranged near the railway line for the travel- 








| occupants of the room. 


none very loud. |lers who may come to await the train. 
Numbers of sturdy peasants, with handsome; Months passed since that day, and the last 
bronzed faces and finely knit limbs, were! melons had long ago yielded their seed, and 
standing in the centre of the room and crowd- | the ground on which they grew had been 
ing the narrow passage; and two half-naked | ploughed up, sown, and another crop (either 
lads, with long sticks, acted as doorkeepers. | corn or cloves) was already in rapid progress, 


| Here we had to sit a considerable time on a/ ere the dilatory judge had finished and signed 


hard bench, with nothing to do except to stare |the desired paper to complete the land pur- 
at everything, or passively be stared at by the | chase. 

In fact, November has cone, and he has not 
Presently the judge or head clerk—for I yet written it. (MARY L. WHATELEY. 


“THOU HAST PUT GLADNESS IN MINE HEART.” 


Thou givest gladness ; as the rain from heaven, 
Upon the soul Thy blessings freshly fall, 

And every joy, with brighter lustre given, 
Flashes new beauty, answering to Thy cal], 


Tuov givest gladness ; from Thy hand 
A glory pours o’er earth and skies, 
And streams along the waiting land,— 

A sudden gleam, as if from paradise. 


Thou givest gladness; scattering all the night 
The morning splendours flame across the sky ; 

Peace, dew-showers, glory, fill the world with light 
When Thy blest Spirit deigns to linger nigh, 

KATE YOWRLL. 


Thou givest gladness ; hushed to peace, 
Earth’s sorrows (as of old her wind) 

Faint into silence, and like music cease 
Before Thy bidding, swaying all the mind. 
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LATTER. 


A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XI. 


Arter visiting Genoa, Pisa, and making some 
stay in Florence, my father proceeded to Rome. 
He had scarcely arrived there when the news 
of what has been called the Papal Aggression 
reached the English in that place. The tid- 
ings filled him with the deepest righteous 
indignation. That a Romish priesthood should 
dare to assume ecclesiastical titles in our land, 
and that it should be tolerated for a moment 
by a Protestant population, appeared to him a 
fearful sign of the supine indifference which 
marks the tone of religious feeling in our day. 
“ What matters all the talk on the subject that 
we hear?” he asked, his spirit stirred to its very 
depths. “ Action is the thing we want; let every 
Englishman leave Rome, and show by his course 
of conduct his disapprobation of the daring 
presumption of these men. Were I but free to 
move I would not remain another day in 





the papal city under the circumstances.” 
But Robert Latter was not free to carry out} 
his strongly expressed sense of duty; for at| 
the time his only daughter was lying in ex-| 
treme danger, and to leave her alone and un- 
conscious in a foreign land was impossible. 
I had been taken ill immediately on my arrival 
at Rome, and was now apparently at the point 
of death, attended by this dear parent with the 
most anxious care and love. It was only 
when the crisis was past that I knew how 
strongly he had felt on this subject of the 
Papal Aggression. But he had always been 
a staunch and earnest Protestant; he had ever 
been an opponent of the measures for Catholic 
relief, as they were called. 





It was also to him an occasion of deep pain 
to see English professing Christians sanction- 
ing, by their presence, Popish ceremonies. To, 
him it was no excuse that they went to hear 
the music and took no part in the religious | 
worship. His own love of music was a passion; | 
but he would not go to the Sistine Chapel to| 
hear the Miserere, just because he would not | 
countenance by his presence what he knew to 
be wrong. | 

My father was once present by accident 
when the Pope appeared in procession. Of 


course, the people prostrated themselves, and 
the English who mingled with the crowd also 
made reverence; my father alone remained 
standing on his feet. 


“Oh! how indignant I 








““THE PROTOPLAST.” 


felt,” he told me afterwards, “to see my 
countrymen bowing down to an Antichrist! 
What is our Protestantism worth if it does 
not affect our conduct on such an occasion P ” 

Perhaps I might mention here, though 
rather out of its place in the memoir, that,my 
father did not condemn others without carry- 
ing out his own principles at the cost of some 
personal pain and inconvenience. In passing 
through one of the German Catholic towns on 
the day of the féte of Corpus Christi, he stood in 
the way of the procession, and was called upon 
in @ peremptory tone to take off his hat. He 
stood perfectly unmoved, and a shower of stones 
were thrown at him. He had already been stzuck 
by some of them, and he would soon have been 
severely maltreated had not an Austrian officer 
ridden up with his sword drawn, and remon- 
strated with the people on their brutal attack 
on a foreigner unused to their customs; and 
manfully defended him till he had conducted 
him to a place of safety. 

Having once made up his mind that it was 
impossible to leave Rome now, as soon as the 
crisis of my illness was past, he applied him- 
self with intense interest to the task of exa- 
mining the antiquities of the city. 

He had always been noted for his anti- 
quarian tastes; in his own country he would 
travel miles to visit some ancient wall or gate- 
way, or the remains of a Roman encamp- 
ment. Sometimes he would make an exploring 
excursion of this kind with friends, and good- 
humouredly stand their raillery when the dis- 
covery of a few old stones hardly seemed to 
repay the efforts he had made to find them. 
But to him the slightest trace of what had 
been ancient work was of deep interest. How 
great was his delight, therefore, in finding 
himself wandering among the buildings of old 
Rome! The Coliseum most attracted him, 
and he loved to spend hours there in the 
broad glare of sunshine and in the quiet moon- 
light. He peopled it with the actors in life’s 
drama of a former day; he saw before him the 
Christian martyr triumphing in death, and 
the gathered multitudes gazing with brutal 
curiosity on the spectacle presented to them. 
Much, however, as he was interested in Rome, 
he took the first opportunity given by my 
recovery to remove further south. 

With the scenery of Naples he felt somewhat 
disappointed; and the wretched state of its 
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enslaved and degraded people gave him deep 
pain. The climate, however, suited his health. 
On removing to Sorrento for a fortnight, he 
felt the cold so severely that we reluctantly 
quitted its beautiful retirement and returned 
to the noisy city. 

His visits to Puzzoli, the Puteoli of Acts, 
and to Pompeii and Herculaneum, gave him 
great pleasure; but he much regretted that 
his failing physical powers would not allow 
him to attempt the ascent of Vesuvius. 

Very early in the spring my father com- 
menced his return journey home to England. 
He made some further stay in Rome on his 
way back from Naples, and then proceeded by 
Milan, Venice, and Trieste to Vienna. At 
Milan he was again detained by the dangerous 
illness of his daughter. I was seized with 
putrid fever, on my way there, from having 
slept in a bed where a person had died of the 
fearful disease. For six weeks my life was 
almost despaired of, and my father devoted 
himself to the task of watching by my side 
with the tenderest anxiety. Oh! how un- 
ceasing and fervent were the supplications 
with which he pleaded with God for the life of 
At all times pre-eminently a man 


| of prayer, in times of illness and danger he 
| seemed to have a mighty power with God, a 
| bold, childlike, and reverential communion with 


the unseen Deliverer in all troubles, which, I 
think, I have never known equalled in any of 
his Christian brethren. He seemed to realize 
in a peculiar manner the force of the promise, 


| “Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My 


| name, He will give it you.” 
| shall receive.” 





“ Ask, and ye 
His prayers were answered, 
for, after hovering between life and death for 
nearly two months, I was able to accompany 
him to Como for change, and then to Venice. 
There he learnt the death of his friend 
Malton. From thence he took the route from 
Trieste through Styria and Istria, the scenery 
of which called forth his highest admiration. 
At Gratz he was taken ill with his old com- 
plaint, gout, from which he had often suffered. 
But the physicians had always considered this 
a good sign, and that his constitution would 
fail whenever this ceased to assume a tangible 
form. I think this attack at Gratz was about 
the last he had, and certainly after it 
ceased to show itself in his feet and hands he 
gradually began to decline in health. 
Although anxious to reach England my 
father lingered awhite at Ischel, charmed 
with its beautiful neighbourhood. He thought 
the scenery of the Danube finer than that of 
the Rhine. One fine moonlight night he re- 
mained on the deck of the steamer watching 
the skilful management with which the boat 





was guided over the rapids. At Vienna he 
made a considerable stay; he hired a carriage 
and pair of horses for the time we remained 
there, and driving out in the open air regularly 
every day seemed to do him much good. But 
he was impatient to be once more in his own 
country, and only visiting some interesting 
old German towns en route, he made the best 
of his way homeward, and reached England 
towards the end of the summer of 1851. 

It was the year of the first Exhibition. My 
father had been extremely interested in the 
progress of this great work. As a mighty 
commercial enterprise he regarded it as a 
sign of the times, a fulfilment of Dan. xii. 4, 
“ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” He had particularly 
wished to return to England in time to see it, 
and it fully realized his expectations. Per- 
haps he was most struck with the exceeding 
novelty and beauty of the building itself. 
Almost like the gourd of Jonah, it came up, 
not indeed in a night, but in a year, and per- 
ished in a year; and yet it left an impression 
on the mind never to be effaced. 

My beloved parent spent the autumn quietly 
at Ambleside, enjoying the society of his late 
dear sister’s family. The house was beauti- 
fully situated among the scenes which have 
been so perfectly depicted by our lake poets. 
Fresh from the sublime grandeur of mountain 
countries, the sweet, placid, garden-like love- 
liness of his native land had never been more 
attractive to him. With deep interest he 
visited Rydal Mount, the home of Words- 
worth. The good old man had not then been 
gathered to his rest, but he was too feeble to 
make fresh acquaintances. It was, however, 
with that deep joy which ever filled my father’s 
heart on hearing of a fresh accession to the 
ranks of his Lord’s spiritual army, that he 
listened to the tale of one who knew the mind 
of the aged poet, and who mentioned the great 
change which had taken place in his closing 
years. Wordsworth had then begun to feel a 
void in his religion; he had ever associated a 
kind of reverence for the God of creation with 
his profound love of nature, but now he saw 
that something very different from this reli- 
gious sentimentalism was needed wherewith 
to meet God, and to enter into eternity; and 
he was now, under the teaching of the Spirit, 
approsching God as a sinner seeking salvation 
through a crucified Saviour. 

My father also retraced the wanderings of 
the gifted but unhappy Hartley Coleridge, and 
gathered many an anecdote of his sad end, 
from persons living in the locality where his 
genius had been so well known and appre- 
ciated. That intemperance should have 
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to an early grave, was indeed a ead story, 
but, alas! only a common instance of a fine 
mind wrecked by moral instability. 

Miss Martineau had a house at the Lakes 
at that time, and Sir Humphry Davy was 
there for his favourite angling; but refined as 
was the literary society of the neighbourhood, 
as the tone was not decidedly Christian, my 
father did not care to mingle in it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As the weather became cold for the Lakes, my 
father removed to Cheltenham. 

It was here that the first symptoms showed 
themselves of the disease which afterwards 
proved fatal, and they became so distressing 
that medical advice seemed immediately de- 
sirable. He had always borne pain with such 
a remarkable power of endurance, that I could 
not understand the sense of suffering which 
he now showed. I had seen him quite cheer- 
ful, chatting and joking with his friends, under 
severe attacks of gout; but now his counte- 
nance was depressed; and although he entered 
into all subjects with his usual unselfish in- 
terest, it was evidently with an effort that he 
suppressed the expression of pain. 

On returning to London he consulted his 
old physician, Sir James Clark, whose reme- 
dies were for a time successful. He rallied 
much during the winter, and resumed all his 
ordinary avocations. 

Towards the spring of 1852 the pain re- 
turned at intervals and troubled him much. 
His medical advisers still hoped there was no 
organic complaint, only functional derange- 
ment; but more than once my father expressed 
to me his own conviction that such acute and 
long-continued pain must arise from some 
internal disease; but seeing the extreme grief 
this suggestion gave me, and how unwilling I 
was to believe that his illness might prove 
fatal, he forbore to press the subject. 

Consideration for the feelings of others al- 
ways influenced him, and I have sometimes 
since thought that he deprived himself of the 
consolation of talking over his approaching 
happy change, because he saw how over- 
whelmed with sorrow I was at the prospect of 
losing him. At length, one day he requested 
his wife to inquire of his physician what his 
opinion really was as to ultimate recovery. 
“TI see no immediate danger,’ was the reply, 
“but I think that perhaps General Latter’s 

constitution may be breaking up.” 

I cannot express the pang that this answer 
gave me; but that very evening, in talking to 
a young nephew who was spending the day 





clouded his bright talents, and brought him’ 


with us, and for whom he had just procured an 
appointment to India, he was so animated and 
cheerful that my hopes quite revived, and I 
trusted he might be spared for even some years 
to come. He was now looking forward with 
great pleasure to another visit to the Conti- 
nent; he always enjoyed the entire change of 


intercourse with intelligent fellow-travellers 
always interested him and did him good. He 


was at hand. One morning, about daybreak, 
my father was seized with a violent spasmodic 
attack. The agony was most. intense. 
dear friend and neighbour, Dr. Hennen, was 
sent for, and with the utmost kindness devoted 
nimself to the task of alleviating the pain ; 
afterwards he advised his sending for Sir 
James Clark, who had always attended him 
professionally. 

I shall never forget the expression of my 
father’s countenance as I sat beside him after 
the extreme pain had left him; there was such 
a beaming joy, almost a heavenly glory on his 
face. I felt that his spiritual consolations had 
counterbalanced his physical anguish. I was 
partially hidden hy the curtain, and I doubt if 
he was aware of my presence when he burst 
out in ejaculations of praise and thankfulness : 
* Oh, how wonderful is the Lord’s mercy to me, 
a vile, guilty sinner! what great things He has 
done for me, unworthy as I am !—a wretched 
sinner,a poor old sinner,a hell-deserving sinner. 
Why has He been so gracious to me?” and 
many like expressions as he seemed to muse 
over some revelation he had had from above. 
Such words as he used I have heard from 
others in prayer, but the intense feeling 
with which they were uttered I have never 
known equalled; they seemed indeed the 
utterances of a broken heart, a heart broken 
by love. At length perceiving my presence 
he asked me to read him some of his favourite 
Psalms, following every word with that reve- 





listen to God’s word. 


his physician decidedly advised his giving up 
his intended tour on the Continent. “If he 
rallies,” he said, “‘ he can take some little sum- 
mer change in England, but he will be better 
in his own country, and within reach of good 
medical advice.” 

He was emaciated in the extreme, but he 
had less severe pain. As he partially revived 
it was thought well that he should move to a 
nice, quiet hotel at Reigate. There he gained 
strength. It was touching to see his gentle- 





ness and patience all through the lingering 








scene obtained by going abroad, and the daily | 


His | 


rential earnestness with which he was wont to | 


It was a great disappointment to him that || 








had planned his route, and engaged an English | 
man-servant to accompany him. Buta crisis | 
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weeks of debility, so thankful for anything 
done for him, not a complaint or murmur ever 
escaping his lips. He used to rise early and 
go out for a walk before breakfast, for he always 
enjoyed the morning air. I was always his 
companion on these occasions, and I felt it a 
great privilege to converse with him, such a 
heavenly tone pervaded his remarks. 

When his strength revived sufficiently to 
bear a longer journey, we took a small tour in 
England, staying for a short time at Malvern, 
and Llangollen, in Wales, and then took a 
house in Scarborough, for the benefit of the 
sea air of that fine open coast. 

Here he for the first time began rapidly to 
improve; every day in that bracing climate 
seemed to add vigour to his long weakened 
frame. And the deep thankfulness to God 
which filled his mind with the sensations of 
returning health was very touching. He re- 
gained now also his bright cheerfulness. His 
joyous laugh once more made our hearts glad. 


| I remember une day in particular his running 


down the hill on which we were living with 
something of his own lightness of step, and on 
our remarking to him how well he looked, he 
said, “ Yes, I now for the first time feel really 
getting better, I have been fluctuating a long 
time, feeling better and worse again, but now 
I think I am steadily recovering.” Every 
letter that he wrote at this time gave expres- 
sion to his feelings of relief from prolonged 
suffering, and deep gratitude to God for the 
prospect of returning health. He had no mor- 
bid dislike to life; and while he often shared 


the mischief though latent was not eradi- 
cated. 

In the winter of that year 1853, my father 
was deeply pained by the receipt of the sad 
tidings of the murder of his beloved nephew, 
Captain Latter. This gallant young officer, 
after having three times led the forlorn hope 
unhurt, fell a victim to the treachery of the 
natives at Rangoon in Burmah. He had ap- 
plied himself to the study of the Burmese lan- 
guage, and wrote its first grammar. Thus he 
was enabled to act as interpreter, and was 
raised to a responsible position. He had, in 
the performance of his duty, severely punished 
a native, and revenge was immediately deter- 
mined. Native men in the disguise of female 
attire entered his tent at night, cut the throat 
of the sleeping officer, degraded the. body, ac- 
cording to their notions, by putting a woman’s 
dress upon it, and then passed out of the tent, 


without creating suspicion in the sentry. In | 


the morning the murdered body was discovered. 
The news brought home to England gave my 
dear father great concern and sorrow. This 
young man, the son of his brother Barré, had 





always been regarded by his uncle with deep | 
affection ; he was the only son of his mother, | 


and she was a widow. And the solemn event 
could but cast a gloom for a time on my 
beloved father. 

But he was now feeling free from any physi- 
cal depression. He chose the north of Devon- 
shire for the scene of his summer change in 
1854. And this was the last time he was 
permitted to take his usual holiday trip ; before 


with the apostle Paul “ a desire to depart and another summer came round he had joined the 
to be with Christ,” he could enter with zest company of those who “Over there” need no 
into all the duties of service here, and was | change of any kind, whose “ winter-time is past, 
thankful for physical strength to work for and whose summers always last.” He spent 
his Master till his time of rest should some weeks at Linton, a spot of exceeding 
come. beauty, and then passed on to Ilfracombe for 

By the next spring his health appeared so_ the benefit of the sea. 
much re-established that he was thought equal; At both these places he seemed very fairly 
to the Continental trip which had been post-| well; he again took long walks almost daily. 
poned the previous year. As there was still) At Ilfracombe he attended Mr, Price’s minis- 
need to avoid the fatigue of continual change,| try with great profit. Hewas a most attached 
he went straight to Interlacken, and settled) member of the Church of England, and appre- 
there quietly for the summer. ciated highly the spiritual tone of her services ; 

He enjoyed the perfect repose afforded by a| but he always weut to the place where his soul 
sojourn in this beautiful valley ; hisstrengthwas| was most edified, whether church or chapel, 
not sufficient for the exertion of mountainous| totally irrespective of its belonging to any 
excursions, but he was able to take long walks particular denomination. At Mr. Price’s chapel 
with me, and to thoroughly explore many a| he heard the Church of England service, com- 
lovely spot in the neighbourhood which travel-| bined with a faithful setting forth of gospel 
lers in their search for grandeur had over-| truth, and that Mr. Price was not a regular 
looked. The pain he had suffered so severely| clergyman of the Established Church did not 
from now seemed in abeyance, and we hoped| greatly disturbhismind. Towards the end of his 
at the time it would never return. But the/ stay at Ilfracombe his health appeared to me 
seeds of a fatal disease had been sown, and| to flag, though I was not at first alarmed. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE HUGUENOT COLONY IN SPITALFIELDS AND | 


BETHNAL GREEN. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MATTHIAS, BETHNAL GREEN. 


Some twenty years ago, when i was an under- |long table while partaking of the bread and 
graduate at Cambridge, I paid a vacation visit |wine. For 300 years, Sunday after Sunday, 
to a college friend who lived a few miles from | this service has gone on. It is a most notice- 
Canterbury. Of course we “did” the lions of |able fact, and involves important principles. 
the metropolitan city. I well remember | |The Church of England, in thus continuing to 
noticing, as we drove through the streets, the | permit an unliturgical service to be held by a 
numerous unmistakable French names written ‘body of unepiscopal Nonconformists within the 
up over the shops. These, I was told, were isacred walls of her metropolitan cathedral, 
borne by descendants of Huguenot refugees who | within, so to speak, her very heart seems to 
found an asylum in Canterbury at the time of| maintain a perpetual recognition of the broad 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Entering |catholicity of her original constitution. In 
the cathedral, we proceeded to examine a still|the reign of Elizabeth Presbyterian orders 
more interesting memorial of this Huguenot | were recognised as valid by statute, and paro- 
colony. |chial cures and even high cathedral dignities 
were held by persons who had been ordained 
by Presbyterian churches, and on whose head no 
bishop’s hand had ever been laid. Though 
this is no longer the case, yet in Canterbury 
‘crypt she still seems to recognise as valid 
Presbyterian orders, and to assert that she does 
| not consider a liturgy to be an absolute essen- 
\tial of public worship. This still existing 
| precedent, coupled with the fact that at Rye 
‘and elsewhere the Huguenot congregations 
were permitted the alternate use of the parish 
ichurches, may prove to be not without im- 
portance at a time like the present, when 
'schemes of comprehension are being discussed 
in convocation, and when everything points to 
|a speedy revision of the relations of the Church 
'to those beyond her pale. 
| The use of the under crypt was originally 
Beneath the choir there extends a vast and | granted by Archbishop Parker to “the geutle 
beautifully proportioned crypt, with Early |and profitable strangers’”’ who had established 
English piers and vaulting, which had been | | themselves at Canterbury. The earliest settlers 
anciently appropriated as the lady chapel. | were Flemings, the skilful and industrious 
One of the southern bays of this crypt is walled | weavers of Ghent and Bruges, who fled from 
off, pewed, and furnished with a plain pulpit | the bloody tyranny of Alva, and landed at the 
and precentor’s desk, somewhat after the model | nearest points of the English coast. Many 
of an old-fashioned Dissenting meeting-house.|remained at Rye and Sandwich, where the 





CRYPT OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
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Here the descendants of the Huguenot refugees 
still assemble, every Sunday, to worship God 
after the manner of their forefathers. The 


street architecture still bears a foreign type ; 
others moved inland, and established the colony 
at Canterbury. At the time of the massacre 


service is in French, and the old hymns of of St. Bartholomew, and again after the re- 


Clement Marot are still sung to the traditional 
Huguenot tunes, at the very hour at which, 
immediately overhead, the surpliced cathedral 
choir is chanting the full Anglican service. 


| Attired in a costume which Knox or Calvin 
| might have worn, the minister, without book 


or liturgy, prays the extemporaneous prayer, 
and when the holy communion is celebrated, 
the communicants, in puritan fashion, sit at a 





| vocation of the edict of Nantes, these Flemish 


refugees received large accessions to their 
numbers from the French side of the Flemish 
frontier. In 1665 there were over 1,400 
Walloon weavers in Canterbury, while in 1694, 
nine years after the revocation, the colony had 
more than doubled, numbering 3,000 workmen, 
who owned 1,000 looms. The looms were 
erected in the cathedral crypt, one portion of 
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which was set apart as a school, another por- 
tion as the church, while the remainder of the 
area formed a vast weaving shed. Over the 
capitals of the columns appropriate. texts in 
old French were inscribed for the benefit of 
the school children, and some of these are still 
to be deciphered. 

I little thought, when eagerly investigating 
these unique memorials of the religious history 
of three centuries ago, that it would be my lot 
to follow the Canterbury refugees in their 
subsequent migration, and to be entrusted 
with the spiritual oversight of the most com- 
pact body of their descendants which now 
exists. About the beginning of the last cen- 
tury the greater number of the Canterbury 
weavers, for the convenience of trade, joined a 
still larger body of refugees who had settled in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. When I was 
appointed to the incumbency of the parish of 
St. Matthias, Bethnal Green, I found that the 
building used as the national schoolroom was 
the disused Huguenot church of St. Jean, with 
its French service, and its registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages kept in old French. I 
was at once struck with the universal pre- 
valence of French surnames among my people, 
and their unmistakable foreign type of 
manners and of features. A physiognomist of 
small skill could easily, and almost infallibly 
point out, in any assembly of the inhabitants 
of Bethnal Green, those who could substantiate 
their claim to Huguenot blood. The jet-black 
hair, the swarthy complexion, the dark, brilliant, 
and often passionate eye; the small hand, the 
lithe well-bred figure, the indescribable charm 
of demeanour, graceful, courteous, and self- 
possessed, and often a slightly oratorical 
manner, and an instinctive taste in dress, all 
so different from the ordinary type of the 
London poor, are things which it is impossible 
to mistake, and are the more striking when 
their possessors are living in wretched garrets, 
and often in the extremest poverty. The older 
people for the most part still pursue the an- 
cestral calling they brought with them from 
abroad, and which has been handed down from 
father to son for 300 years—the mystery of 
silk and velvet weaving; and some of them 
still cherish a reasonable pride in their long 
pedigrees, and in the distinguished and noble 
surnames which they bear. 

These surnames are not unworthy of col- 
lection and preservation, forming as they do 
the most obvious and unmistakable existing 
memorial of the immigration. The original form 
of the ancient Huguenot names is sometimes 
rather difficult to recover, since, owing to the 
inability of the bearers to read or write, they 
have often become curiously Anglicized in 








spelling and pronunciation. Thus Le Coq has 
become Laycock, Taillebois is represented by 
Talboys, and D’Ewes by Duce. Moreover, in 
the last century the popular prejudice against 
everything French often led, for reasons of 
mercanti!e or social convenience, to the assump- 
tion of an English equivalent for the French 
surname. One branchof the family of Le Roy be- 
came King, some of the Le Fevres took the name 
of Smith, and La Croix was changed into Cross. 

Still a large proportion of the names borne 
by the Bethnal Green weavers is unmistak- 
ably Flemish or French in character. Among 
the Walloon or Flemish names may be enume- 
rated Bott, originally Boot; Sluce, originally 
Sluys ; and Heudébrock, often corrupted into 
Uniberg. The French names are much more 
numerous and unmistakable than the Flemish. 
Some indicate the part of France from whence 
the immigrants arrived. Such are Berry, 
Chartres, Blees and Bliss (Blois), Britton 
(Breton), Verdon, and Maine. Many of our 
poorest weavers bear names which are among 
the most distinguished in the history and 
literature of France. It may suffice to 
enumerate the names of Fleury, Racine, 
Bassage, Dupin, La Fontaine, De Foe, Sully. 
Ney, and Vendome. 

Others are simply good French names, in- 
dicating in many instances that the refugees 
must have come of a good stock. Such are 
Beacham (Beauchamp), Seilleaux, Furneaux, 
Prideaux, Fontaineau, Montereau, Grinoneau, 
Bellinger, Belger, Jullier, Auvache, Dacey, 
Dobell, Darrell, Daltrey, Dulieu, Deveaux, 
Devigne, Vere, Lusignan. Others are of a 
more plebeian type. Of these, among the 
commoner names in the parish, are Bellamy, 
Lamy, Lemay, and Ames, Paul and Rosomond, 
Saint, Innocent, and Vicat, Jordan (Jourdan). 
Boys (Bois), Jonquay, Barnadier, Le Sadd, Le 
Comber, Vallée, Cheverell, Pontis, Ferry, and 
Gaffee. Of the Huguenot families who have 
distinguished themselves since their settlement 
in England in politics, literature, or science, 
we have few representatives.* 

These surnames may furnish some slight 
clueto the character of the originalimmigration, 
or rather, immigrations—for there were three, 
perfectly distinct in time, cause, and character. 


* We may enumerate, as of Huguenot origin, 
Rapin, Grote, Martineau, Masson, Barbauld, Mar- 
ryatt, and Trench, among authors; Huyghens, 
Dollond, De Moivre, De la Rue, and Maury among 
men of science; Romaine, Pusey, Faber, and Jortin, 
among theologians; Vanbrugh, Grinling Gibbons, 
and Garrick, among artists; and Romilly, Gambier, 
Layard, Labouchere, Barré, Van Sittart, and Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, among public men, 
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The first, as has been already: stated, con- 
sisted exclusively of Flemings, who in the 
early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth fled 
from the persecution of Alva, and the bloody 
edicts of extermination issued by Philip IT. of 
Spain. Ghent, Bruges, Lille, Mechlin, and 
Brussels lost a large portion of their most 
industrious inhabitants, who were among the 
most skilful artisuns of Europe. The various 
handicrafts mostly kept together. The button- 
makers, the dyers, and the weavers of silk and 
wool ultimately congregated, for the most part, 
in Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. The shoe- 
makers and the cabinet-makers settled in the 
adjoining region of Shoreditch, and the de- 
scendants of these artisans still adhere to a 
great extent to their ancestral trades. Curtain 
Road and Old Street Road are still occupied 
almost exclusively by cabinet-makers, many of 
whom bear foreign names. The tanners, for 
the convenience of trade, settled in a body in 
Bermondsey, and the hatters in Southwark. 
Many of the Flemings found a first shelter at 
Harwich and Yarmouth, whence, after a while, 
they moved inland, and established prosperous 
weaving industries at Sudbury, Lavenham, and 
Norwich. 

The second immigration also took place in 
the reign of Elizabeth, a few years after the 
It consisted not of Flemings, but of 
Huguenots from the north and north-east of 
France, who came over during the terrible 





months which succeeded the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, and landed at various 
| ports on the coast of Kent, and took up their 
abode at Rye, Sandwich, Winchelsea, and 
Canterbury. 

It has been computed that during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, 12,000 foreign Protest- 
ants settled in London and its suburbs. The 
number which remained in the country towns 
is difficult to estimate with any approach to 
accuracy. But it would appear that of the 


ensued, left to the French Protestants only 
the alternatives of apostasy or flight. Within 
a few weeks 800 of their churches were 
levelled to the ground. ll their pastors 
were banished from the kingdom under pain 
of death, and any persons convicted of har- 
bouring or concealing them were sentenced 
to the galleys. To worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience, even in private 
houses, was rigorously prohibited. All children 
of Protestants were ordered to be brought up 
in the Roman Catholic faith. To secure this 


Roman Catholics. 


tained? Exile seemed to be the sole resource 
for the conscientious Huguenot. But, except 


forbidden. The whole French frontier was 
guarded by a cordon of troops. Any person 
detected in an attempt to escape from the 
kingdom was sent to the galleys. Despite 
these precautions, a large number succeeded 
in the perilous attempt. In strange disguises 
delicate women and tender children crossed 


Germany. Stowed away in empty wine-casks, 
thousands were shipped from Nantes, Rochelle, 
Bordeaux, and other Atlantic ports, and were 
landed in England, Ireland. or Holland. Along 
the coast from Havre to Dunkirk, open boats, 
heavily laden with fugitives, crossed the 
Channel every night to the adjacent ports of 
England. A large number settled in Devon- 
shire, still more in Southampton, and others 
in the Kentish towns which had been the 
refuges of the Elizabethan immigrants. 

It has been computed that during the year 








effecting an escape. The lowest estimate makes 


|| ment of these two bodies of refugees, they were | silk looms only 100 remained. 





two Elizabethan immigrations, the first, or | the number 350,000, of whom, at the very 
| that from Flanders, was by far the most con- | least, 100,000 took refuge in England. A 
| siderable. 


| number of refugees at this period, only one-| the attempt, many of weaker convictions con- 


|| fourth were of French extraction, the remainder | formed, a few secretly preserved their faith 
But whole | 


until happier times should arrive. 


| being Flemings. 
villages were depopulated. At Tours, of 8,000 


About one kundred years after the settle- 


followed by a third and far larger band of suf-| persons employed in the. silk trade in that 
ferers. Just at the beginning of the reign | city, only 4,000 were left. Of the 12,000 silk 
af James II., in the year 1685, Louis XIV. | weavers of Lyons 9,000 fled. 

revoked the famous edict of Nantes, by which, Tt was the same throughout the manufactur- 
ninety-seven years before, Henry IV. had | ing districts of the kingdom. The more skilful 


secured civil rights and the free exercise of| 
their religion to his brother Huguenots. The | 
destruction of the charter of their liberties, 
coupled with the severities which immediately 





and intelligent of the artisans were those who 
had thought for themselves on religious ques- 
tions, and had embraced the principles of the 
Reformation. The more cultured of the nobles, 


the mountains to Savoy, Switzerland, and | 


It seems probable that of the total | large number perished or were arrested in | 


Of 40,000 | 











end no tutors, nurses, or domestic servants | 
could be employed unless certified to be zealous | 
Under such a code how | 
could the faith for which they had fought in | 
a hundred bloody fields any longer be main- | 


in the case of their pastors, exile was strictly | 


or two which followed the revocation, no less | 
than half a million of Huguenots succeeded in | 
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and the more thoughtful members of the pro- | 
fessional class, had been the natural leaders of 

the Huguenot democracy. Hence it was that | 
almost all of the manual skill, as well as of the | 
brain, the intellect, the thrift, and the wealth | 
of France found itself proscribed. The un- | 
known terrors of exile and the difficulties of | 
flight once more morally winnowed the chaff 
from the wheat. The man of weak character | 
conformed, outwardly at least,—the grave, ear- 

nest men, men of powerful convictions, strong | 
will, and dauntless courage, resolved to run 

the terrible risks of flight, and to-endure the | 
ruinous worldly losses which» it involved. | 
Hence, by a process of “natural selection,” 

the very cream of'the manhood of France was 

lost to her for ever. Her chief industries were 

destroyed, or rather, transplanted to flourish 

more vigorously in rival:lands. 

Few countriés reaped: greater benefit. from 
the sticidal policy of the:Grand Monarch than 
did Hngland, his foremost and most dangerous 
enemy. In truth, the revocation edict did 
more to weaken France and to destroy her re- 
sources in men and money than all the vic- 
tories of William III. and Marlborough. Many 
branches of English manufacture date their | 
origin or their development from this period. | 
The refugees introduced the manufacture of | 
glass and paper. In both these trades the| 
technical terms used in the manufacture are | 
mostly of French derivation. Hatmaking, | 
calico-printing, watchmaking, and the more 
artistic descriptions of metal work and cabinet | 
work were introduced or greatly improved. 
The same to a considerable extent was the 
case with the woollen manufacture. The silk 
trade, originally brought over by the Elizabethan 
refugees, was now largely extended. During 
the fifty years which immediately succeeded 
the revocation the English silk manufactures 
increased no less than twentyfold. 

England reaped another important advan- 
tage. The whole tone of her native workmen 
was improved. To compete with the foreigners, 
a higher skill, greater finish, and more steady 





and laborious habits had to be acquired. 
Another incidental benefit has also accrued. 
The refugees had no English settlement, and 
consequently no claim upon the poor rate. 
Self-reliant by nature, they started friendly and 
provident societies to provide for the neces- 
sities of sickness and old age. One of the 
earliest of these, the “ Norman Society” of 





Bethnal Green, survived till within the last 
five years. From this germ have arisen the 
vast and wealthy organizations of the English 
trade unions and friendly societies, the Odd 





Fellows, the Foresters, the Druids, and 
the like; organizations which may truly be 


said to form the most remarkable feature of 
the modern industrial life of England. 

Among the local memorials of the Huguenot 
immigration which yet remain, the most notice- 
able are the buildings which served as their 
places of worship. At the beginning of the 
last century they possessed not fewer than 
thirty-five well-attended churches in London 
and its suburbs, eleven of which were situated 
in Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. But by 
the beginning of the present century these 
thirty-five churches had dwindled down to twa 
or three. The causes of the decline are not 
far to seek. In the course ofa century the 
French language had gradually ceased to be 
the medium of ordinary intercourse among the 
weavers;sthe grandchildren of the original res 
fugees, when they were able to speak French 
at all, spoke it only as an acquired and 
secondary tongue, and hence the French ser- 
vices became wearisome if not unintelligible. 
At the same time the deep religious earnest- 
ness, the passionate attachment to their faith 
which had.been begotten of persecution, had, 
under a system of perfect religious: liberty, 
given place to indifference; and so, one’ after 
another, their once crowded churches’* became 
deserted, and were shut up. Some of them 
were pulled down, others became the property 
of more prosperous religious bodies. 

One of the largest of these churches, L’ Eglise 
Neuve, built in 1753,close to Spitalfields parish 
church, was closed in 1809, and is now a 
prosperous Wesleyan chapel. L’Eglise de 
Saint Jean, founded in 1687, two years after 
the revocation, after having been once or twice 
rebuilt, was finally closed as a French church 
in 1823. The building was used as a tem- 
porary place of worship for the new parish of 
St. Matthias, Bethnal Green, and, on the com- 
pletion of the permanent edifice, was converted 
into the commodious national schotlroom to 
which I have already referred. The name of 
St. John Street, in which the schoolroom 
stands, remains, and long may iv temein, as a 
memorial of the venerable Eglise de Sait Jean. 

Built only four years later, ia 1691, and in 
manyrespects still more interesting, is L’Eglise 
de !’ Artillerie, which stands in Artillery Street, 
Bishopsgate, on the ground where of old the 
city bowmen used to practise at the butts 
with their “artillery” of clothyard shafts. 

Of this church the celebrated Bourdillon 
was for many years the eloquent minister. 
Here also Sir Samuel Romilly, when a child, 
used to attend with his father’s family, and 
he has left us, in his memoirs, a vivid descrip- 
tion of his boyish recollections. As he describes 
the dreariness and deadness of the formal, 
lifeless services conducted in the chilly, half- 
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empty chapel, in a language very imperfectly 
understood by the younger portion of the con- 





| 


| 
| 








OLD HUGUENOT CHURCH, ARTILLERY STREET. 


gregation, we cease to wonder that the chapel 
was soor closed. This took place in 1786. 
The building is now devoted to the purpose 
of a synagogue for Jews of the poorer 
class. 

Another existing memorial of the refugees 
is what is called the French Hospital. It is 
not, in the English sense of the word, an 
hospital, not being intended for the relief of 
acute sickness, but is rather a hospice, or 
almshouse for the aged poor. It was founded 
by M. de Gastigny, a noble refugee, who was 
made master of the buckhounds to William 
III. in Holland. This gentleman bequeathed 
the sum of £1,000 for the foundation of an 
hospital for the relief of distressed French 
Protestants. The original building was erected 
ir Old Street, St. Luke’s, in the year 1718. 
The resources of the institution were largely 
augmented by liberal gifts and bequests from 
the prosperous Huguenot merchants and manu- 
facturers of Spitalfields, and the old site having 
become very valuable, the building was sold, 


}an ordinary house. 





and re-erected a few years ago on the confines 
of Victoria Park. The privilege of admission 
to this hospital, as well as the claim to 
participate in certain trust funds devoted to 
the education and apprenticeship of children, 
and the support of the sick and aged, form a 





great inducement to the poor Spitalfields 


weavers and shoemakers to preserve the evi- 
dence of their Huguenot descent. 

In the older parts of Bethnal Green there 
still remain whole streets of houses which 
were specially constructed for the occupation 
of the refugees, and which date, many of them, 
from the reign of William ITI. or Queen Anne. 





OLD HOUSES IN THOROLD SQUARE, BETHNAL GREEN. 

A silk weaver cannot carry on his trade in 
He requires a broad and 
full light. Not only must he live in the upper 
portion of the house, but he must have a 
window extending across the whole breadth 
of his room. In Spitalfields and the adjacent 
portions of Bethnal Green street after street 


| may thus at once be recognised by the passer- 


by as given over to the occupation of hand- 
loom weavers. The passenger by the Great 
Eastern Railway, as soon as he fairly emerges 
from the station, looks out from the carriage 
window into the garrets of a district so peopled. 
The upper stories of the houses are seen to be 
furnished with long rows of broad weavers’ 
windows, glazed with small diamond panes, 
now, too often, broken and stuffed with rags. 
Through these windows he may perceive the 
outline of the cumbrous loom, or looms, for 
there are often two or three in the same room. 

Let us enter one of these houses. You will 
have to ascend a perilous stair, steep and lofty, 
the tread so narrow as scarcely to give foot- 
hold, the boards frequently rotten and in holes. 
There is no handrail or other means of steady- 
ing yourself if the foot should slip, and the 
well-staircase being usually in pitchy darkness, 
you have to grope your way up by help of the 
smooth wall, slimy with the accumulated foul- 
nesses of years. These stairs are the cause of 
frequent and sometimes fatal accidents. At 
each landing a feeble chink of light comes from 
underadcoor, These lower rooms are occupied 
by costermongers, tripe-dressers, bootmakers, 
trimming-makers, dock labourers, chair-caners, 
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and others whose occupation does not require 
any very large share of the light of heaven. 
At length you arrive—safely, we will hope 
—at the topmost story. You hear the gentle 
thud of the loom; you knock and enter. 
room presents a great contrast to those on the 
floors below. The lower rooms are too often dark, 
foul, and close, and as untidy as rooms nearly 
bare of furniture can be. The upper room, on 
the contrary, is airy, light, and scrupulously 
clean, for no master weaver would suffer cost:y 
and delicate fabrics to be made in a room reek- 
With the 


exception of the ponderous looms there is little 





ing with unnameable abominations. 


furniture to be seen—two or three unsteady 
chairs, a deal table, a bedstead that folds up 
against the wall, a few cheap framed prints, a 
struggling fuchsia or nettle-plant on the win- 
dow-sill, and on the chimney-piece the family 
heirlooms, those inevitable china ornaments 
this is often all. How can a man who has to 
support a family on an average wage of 11s. 
or 12s. a week, afford luxurious or even decent 
furniture? The rents, too, are very high; 3s. 
or even 4s. 6d. is often demanded for a single 
room. 

Who are the occupants ? 
looms, respectively occupied by father, mother, 
and an aged grandmother. In one corner is 
an elder girl engaged in winding silk. ‘Three 
younger children, with dark hair and brilliant 
eyes, clean but half dressed, are sitting in an 
orderly row on the floor beneath father’s loom, 


There are three 


conning their books. 

“Why are these children not at school?” 
you ask. 

“You see, sir,” the father replies, “we had 
no boots to send them in, and Eugéne’s trousers 
are quite worn out, and Gerard’s jacket had to 
be put away to get a loaf, and the little girl is 
ill, and so they’ve all been at home for the last 


six weeks, but I keep ’em at their books, you 


see, and they’re getting on quite nicely, thank 
you.” 

Poor children! for six whole weeks not one 
single visit to that boys’ paradise—the street,- 
the only change from the monotony of loom 
and spelling-book and winders being to watch 
the cat creeping over the dull acreage of pan- 
tiles which forms the prospect from the window. 
No wonder that the cheeks are so transparent, 
or that the dark southern eyes flash with an 
unnatural brightness. 

It is wonderful how helpful, and how mature 
beyond their years, some of these children are. 
A little dot of a child, five or six years old, 
will be sent through the streets by herself to 
fetch the beer, or to bring two pennyworth of 
coal—the day’s supply—in her apron, from 
the chandler’s shop round the corner. She 


The | 


| will nurse the baby for hours, patiently sitting 
on the doorstep in the street; or, if mother is 
| ill, will, as a matter of course, assume the entire 
| charge of the housekeeping department. 

| I was much struck, the other day, with the 
| story of one of these “little mothers.” She 
was eight years old, the eldest of six, the 
| daughter of a hearth-rug weaver. The mother 
was a sickly, helpless woman, and all the 
household fell upon this child. She 
shopped, she washed, she cooked, she dressed 
and undressed the other children, and nursed 
and attended on her sick mother. Poor little 
precocious woman! Her cares were too much 
for her, and she faded away and died, fairly 
worn out by over-responsibility and over-work. 
The child’s death left the family helpless. 
They were at one stroke deprived of cook, 
nurse, housemaid, errand-boy, and washer- 
woman. The result soon showed itself. In 
less than a month the child’s baby sister, 
deprived of the wonted care, drooped and 
pined away, and had it not been for the assi- 
duous attention of one of our visiting nurses, 
would soon have been laid in the same grave 
with its little sister-mother. 

But to return from the children to 
parents. 

The weavers are divided into two classes— 
broad weavers and narrow weavers. ‘The 
broad weavers manufacture velvets, ducapes, 
moirés, umbrella silks, and every kind of 
plain, striped, or figured silk, varying from a 
yard to half a yard in breadth. The narrow 
weavers, who are chiefly women and aged 
men, make braids, fringes, and trimmings, of 
various descriptions. 

The best paid, the most laborious,and the most 
difficult work is velvet weaving. The alternate 


cares 


the 





VELVET LOOM. 


threads of the warp, or longitudinal threads, 
are looped round a stout wire which is placed 
across the work, so as to make a row of loops. 
The shuttle containing the woof is then thrown 
three times from side to side across the work, 
| between every throw the alternate threads of 
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the warp being elevated or depressed by the 
treadles. Whien these three throws of the 
shuttle are completed, a heavy moveable beam 
is pressed by the weaver’s chest against the 
front of the work, to consolidate and close it 
up. A sharp knife is then passed rapidly 
along the upper edge of the wire, severing the 
row of loops, and leaving the ends of the 
divided threads standing out as a soft’ pile. 
The whole process is then repeated. In every 
inch of the completed work there are usually 
sixty wires or rows of loops, consequently to 
make a single inch of velvet the shuttle has 
to be thrown 180 times; 180 times the 
readles have to be worked by the feet; 60 
times the wire has to be inserted, 60 times to 
be withdrawn ; 60° times the knife has to ‘be 
guided along thé wire, and 60 times the pres- 
sure of ‘the ¢heést''has to be exerted on the 
beam. ‘Six hundred distinct operations have 
thereforé’ to be’ performed ‘before a single 
inch of the velyét can be made, the average 
payment for wéaving which is one penny. No 
wonder the weaver has to rise early and to 
work late into the night in order to earn a 
living; no wonder that the confinement and 
the ever-recurring pressure on the chest cause 
so many to be afflicted with asthma, consump- 


| tion, and other kindred disorders. 


Plain and striped silks ‘are woven in a 


| similar way, with the éxception that no wire 
| is required. Figured silks, such as brocades 


or neckties, with sprigs and flowers, are made 
in the Jacquard lvom, the most ingenious in- 


| vention of a French weaver named Jacquard. 





JACQUARD LOOM. 


A long series of large perforated cards is sus- 
pended above the loom. The holes in these 
cards are arranged.so as to guide the threads 
which pass through them in such a manner as 
to form the required pattern. For every pat- 
tern a‘ different set of caras is of course’ re- 
quired. But the process is so complicated 
that no mere verbal description would be 
intelligible ; it requires to be seen in order to 
be understosd. 





Most of ‘the weavers are extremely intelli- 
gent and ingenious. I have seen one of them 
unravelling a square inch of some new and 
complicated pattern, in order to discover how 
it could be imitated or reproduced. They 
often amuse their leisure with mechanical 
devices. Many of them are fair amateur car- 
penters or shoemakers. Their natural and 
hereditary intelligence is much promoted by 


the nature of their work. They can command | 


their own leisure, and being to a great extent 
their own masters they can begin or leave off 
work at their own pleasure. The work, too, is 
social, the whole family usually working to- 
gether in the same room, and one of the 
children perhaps reading aloud to the rest. 


The weavers have two hereditary hobbies— | 


gentle tastes brought with them from the 


sunny south. These are the love of birds | 


and the love of flowers. Their success in 
window gardening is something wonderful. 
Few rooms, however bare, are without at 
least one plant, sickly perhaps, like its owner, 
struggling for life amid the smoky roofs. 


Many of the windows are a perfect flower | 


show. In a single room I have seen as many 
as twenty or thirty plants, carefully trained 
with sticks or trellis-work, full of leaf and 
flower, and testifying to the skill and care of 
the owner. 

The first refugees were often skilful gar- 
deners.. They introduced their craft at Rye 


and Sandwich, where so many of them landed, | 


and there it still survives. The Rye flower 
shows are in high repute in Kent and Sussex. 
In the dingy gardens attached to some of the 


houses near Spital Square, Spitalfields, may | 
still be seen mulberry trees planted by the | 


original refugees, in the vain hope that the 
London smoke would permit them, as in 
France, to rear their own silkworms, as well 
as to spin and weave the thread. They were 
more successful with flowers. London window 
gardening owcs much to the Spitalfields 


weavers. One of the earliest flower shows | 


ever held in England was the annual weavers’ 
show at Spitalfields. 

Last summer I proposed that we should try 
and get up a local flower show of window 
plants, grown exclusively in our own little 
parish of 7,000 people. A committee of the 
most successful growers, chiefly weavers and 
shoemakers, was formed, and I left the whole 
management and arrangement of the show 
entirely to themselves, merely granting them 
the use ofa large schoolroom, and guarantee- 
ing a few shillings towards a prize fund. The 
committee framed a strict set of rules so as 
carefully to exclude from the competition any 
plants which had not been for months in the 
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| ance at the schools, and were arranged round 
| theroom with great skill andtaste. Fuchsias, 
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possession of the exhibitors. The parish was 
then divided into districts, each consisting of 
one or more streets, and in each district a 
volunteer visitor went round from room to 
room with red tape and sealing-wax to mark 
and identify the plants offered for exhibition. 
At an early hour on the appointed day more 
than five hundred plants made their appear- 


geraniums, nettle-plants, musk-plants, stars 
of Bethlehem, and chrysanthemums predo- 
minated; but there was alarge entry in the 
class for “ curiosities,” which comprised among 
other things diminutive orange and lemon 
trees grown from pips, and, crowning glory 
and attraction of the show, a vigorous ginger 
plant, with a long green spike, raised from a 
slip of green ginger, which had been picked 
up by the grower in the neighbourhood of the 
docks. The show opened to the public at four 
p-m., and from that hour till midnight it was 
thronged by an eager crowd of admirers, each 
paying his or her penny for admission. A 
band, consisting of a blind fiddler and his 
wife, played during the whole evening—a 
brilliant thought, which was considered to have 
given great eclat to the whole proceedings. 

Next summer the show is to be organized 
on a still larger scale, plants are being dili- 
gently trained, cuttings are being struck, and 
seedlings raised; and it has been proposed 
that for the future singing birds should be 
included in the competition. 

The love of birds is in fact almost as much 
a passion with the weavers as the love of 
flowers, though its moral influence is not 
nearly of so healthy a character. For more 
than a century that portion of Bethnal Green 


project from the back windows, or nestle 
among the nooks of the chimney-stacks. On 
these stages, years ago, ardent fanciers spent 
their Sundays, watching the flight of their 
birds, and endeavouring by ingenious devices, 
not always strictly honest, to allure wandering 
birds from the neighbouring cotes. Canaries, 
finches, larks, and linnets have now, however, 
to a great extent taken the place of pigeons. 
They are less costly to keep, and their cheer- 
ful song enlivens the poor weaver as he sits 
at his weary task. 

Out of this harmless and laudable fondness 
for birds has arisen one of the greatest social 
nuisances in the neighbourhood. The street 
in which the church of St. Matthias stands is 
full of bird-shops, and has become the great 
open-air Bird Fair of London. 
day morning, between the hours of eleven and 
one, roughs from all parts of London—Isling- 
ton, Clerkenwell, Bermondsey, and Lambeth, 
assemble in the streets, blocking up the foot- 
way, and often impeding access to the church 
doors. Divine service is interrupted by the 
cries of eager fanciers proclaiming the respec- 
tive merits of bantams, dorkings, cochins, 
pigeons, and canaries. White mice, squirrels, 
guinea-pigs, and rabbits, are brought in bags 
or boxes for sale, or moreoften for “swap.” Here 
and there a goat is led by a string, more often a 
hideous and dangerous bull-dog sullenly fol- 
lows at his owner’s heels. During the last few 
months the police have zealously striven to 
abate the nuisance, and have succeeded to a 
great extent, though they are powerless to 


“ moving on.” 


the descendants of the Huguenots is a sad 








inhabited by the weavers has been the head- 





PIGEON-COTES AND STAGES. 


quarters of the London pigeon fancy. The 
roofs of the older houses are ftequently 





covered with wooden stages for pigeon-cotes, 


Il. 





of the servility, none of the brutality which is 


and the most singular constructions often 


Every Sun- | 


The work of a parochial clergyman among | 


plunged in the extremest poverty, that they | 


were once among the most prosperous of 
London artisans. In a few years their dis- 


tinctive occupation— handloom weaving,— | 
which now keeps them apart and preserves | 


‘them ‘as a separate colony in London, will have 
| died out altogether. 
|so depressed that none of the children are 


The trade has long been 


The more skilful weavers 
are all elderly men. There is hardly a man 
in the trade under forty. I have never yet 
seen a weaver under thirty years of age. The 
stern and relentless laws of political economy 


brought up to it. 





put it down. They can only keep everybody || 


have ordained that the London handloom } 
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but most interesting duty. They have none | 


| found among other classes of the London poor; |! 
—a nation of martyrs, retaining proud memo- | 
‘ries of the past, often of gentle blood and 
‘courtly manners, not forgetful, though now | 
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trade shall perish; it is useless to attempt 
to restore it to life; the only thing that the 
philanthre pist can do is to watch by the bed- 
side and Sor the the nic rtal ] ais. The we avel 


themselves are wisely trying to escape inte 


other trades, but are much impeded in their 
attempt by the vexatious interference of thi 
trades’ unions. A weaver may make himself 
u fi carpel but not having bee regularly 
apprenticed to the trade, | s not allowed to 


work at it with other men, and can only un- 


dertake any odd that may happen to turn 
up The « y tra les pen t mn are those 


which are unprotected, and which are therefore 


Under these circumstances it appeared to me 


that the best thing that could be done for the 
silk weavers wi uld be to facilitate the adoptic n 


of some trade cognate to their own. The 
prosperous cotton and woollen industries of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire seemed to supp] 


the required field. I succeeded in arranging 


} t } " x + { . ] +} . ] 
the details of a system for enabling the Opital- 


ni 
» the north of Eng- 





land. I have already sent away more than 
1 though the depression of the 
calico trade during the last two years has put 


eUU persons, an 


a temporary stop to my operations, I hope 
be fore ] ne to be able to resume them, as it 
seems that thus only can the distress arising 
rom the gradual extinction of the silk trade 


be adequately and permanently relieved. The 





st of sending 10U0 persons to the north 
iverages £50, of wl im three-fourths has 
utherto been repaid out of the subsequent 
ining emigrants 


whe e tl vives of distressed w vers are ible 
to find remunerative employme! Il Shirt- 
making, and where, if ignorant of tne use of 
he need| ey can re Ive instructior L ine 
shirt-1¢ is open four days a week, and the 
weekly ] lu nis from 2 to ) shirts 
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very ICE uly, has beer eve thre 
poverty of the arents by t munerative 
employment of the cl en. Sometwo year 
ago | hed a HNaustria ( where thi 
children are e1 yed | e syste 
} ke hi fol ‘ ( t diy 
and at work d ne tl { r hatt I"} lifti- 
culty ) i a ( yine At 
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IlI.—A DAY AT AN UP-COUNTRY STATION. bis — > 
THERE is but little variety in the daily life of ; SESSFr: Barrie f= 
a young officer on first joining a native regi- 

“oN 





ment in a quiet up-country station in India. 9 : 
But still, so many of our fathers, our brothers, -4-4-5---4= aay ae oo Bee inca 
and our sons, have each in their turn begun =a =e at 5 5 ee Soe 
their military career under somewhat similar 
circumstances, that it may not be wholly with- | 
out interest to give some details of the kind) 
of life we led, and the manner we passed our | 
time, at a period, I may add, when, during the 
whole year I remained at Malligaum, there was | sale 
neither a lady, a chaplain, nor a missionary in | ¥)= ee -#— 
the entire province of Candeish. 


Until dawn of day the most perfect stillness | Wiis meek tn: theke-anelin te called over, 
ep aa the camp, satept Tor 62 |and they are marched off to the regimental 
hour or two in the middle of the night and! le ih a. 
rons, Aoaage wt eye when. te Gee Pt the In the meantime another bugle is heard. 
“visiting rounds” were engaged in visiting It is the “ Officers’ Call:”— ° 
the guards and pickets, and the stereotyped : 
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inquiries and replies, as they passed round the a te eer > 

camp, were heard shouted out in various sten- ’ iS Ease eases "te sere - =f 

torian tones and inflections,— | Gy Ease Efe k F ee S355 FE 
= 


“Who go dare?” 
“Roun.” | 
“Vat roun P” 

“ Gran roun.” 

“Halt gran roun,—advance havildar, and | 
give parole.” 

“ Advance gran roun, 4ll vell!” 


Or when a sentry’s challenge is heard borne | 


oN 





when, if not already on the road, or living very 
near the parade ground, we must mount our 
horses and gallop down as quickly as possible, 
along on the still night air,as some homeward- | jump off, and, leaving them in the horse- 


bound wayfarer passes his post. | keepers’ hands, join the little group of officers 
But just as the first faint blush of light is/| | which is already assembling in front of the 
seen in the eastern sky, a brilliant flash for one| regiment, salute the commanding officer on 
short second lights up the whole camp. It|his appearance, and as the order is given, 
is quickly followed by the thundering roar of the take post, as the case may be, at the head or 
morning gun, echoing and re-echoing amongst | in rear of our respective companies. 
the surrounding hills. The first parade I attended, I was late. 
Again a few seconds of perfect stillness, when | The officers had already fallen in, and were 
suddenly the drums, fifes, and bugles of every | marching round with the regiment. I was 
regiment in camp burst forth into the cheering | desired to join my company. 
tones of the “Reveillé.” Sleepers are called! But the next day I was again late; I 
upon to be up and stirring; officers and men to|was kindly spoken to, but I learnt from 
dress for parade, or prepare for their ride or|the mild rebuke I received, that I must 


walk in the delicious freshness of the early 
morning, for the burning sun will otherwise 
be up before them, and quickly drive them 
back again to their own quarters. 

Before we are half dressed, a single bugle 
is heard sounding on the parade ground. 
This is quickly repeated by buglers stationed 
in other parts of camp. It is the first bugle 





for parade,—the “ Assembly.” 





not again offend, or I should get into trouble. 
Indeed, this little failure on my part was 
ever afterwards a most wholesome lesson 
to me to be punctual on every duty and upon 
all occasions. 

But I had at first some little difficulty in 
learning this lesson. We had not a parade 
every day, nor even at all seasons of the year, 
and it is very easy to get into the habit of 
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sleeping through all the rattle and clatter of 
an awaking camp. So that after all we gene- 
rally had to depend upon our servants to call 
us. “Sahib, top buja”—* Sir, the gun has 
| fired,” still sounds in my ears in the peculiar 
tone of voice in which one generation of native 


servants after another are in the habit of rous- 
| ing their sleeping masters. One of the native 
| officers of my regiment, a subadar or native 
captain, had a very clever parrot, which had 
been taught to call him. No sooner had the 
gun fired, than the bird screamed out, “Top 
Luga, top buja, top buga, ooth, ooth, ooth, 
ooth”—* The gun has fired, the gun has fired, 
get up, get up, get up,” until the subadar and 
his sons were quite awake. 

After parade a ride, an hour’s reading, work- 
ing in the garden where there is one, or some- 
times an hour’s sleep, would occupy us till it 
| was time to bathe, dress, and breakfast. Two 
| or three of us used to take our breakfast in 
turn at each other’s houses. An Indian break- 
fast usually consists of a dish of bright yellow 
rice coloured with turmeric, and fresh or salt 
fish, curry, or “kubabs,” together with such 
fruit as may happen to be in season, bananas, 
guavas, mangoes, or custard apples. The but- 
ter is made fresh every morning when much is 





required, in an earthen vessel, or “chatty,” by 
causing a stick to revolve very rapidly by | 
means of a string wound round and alternately 
pulled at each end. A small quantity is made 
by putting the cream or milk into a common 
wide-mouthed glass fruit-bottle, which the ser- 
vant, squatting down on his heels with a thick 
cloth over his knees, perseveringly thumps 
against the cloth till the butter appears. Bread | 
is procurable at every station in India, and it | 
is often far better than what can be obtained in 
England. Instead of yeast, toddy, or the fer- 
mented sap of the palm tree is generally used. 
While travelling, or when stationed at a dis- 
tance from camp, a substitute is found in 
“aps,” or thin cakes of unfermented bread, 
baked or toasted on an earthen pan over hot 
; embers. But sometimes bread can be sent 
out from camp. At one time, when on civil 
employ in the districts, a small basket contain- 
ing a couple of loaves was forwarded to me 
regularly every day—a distance of sixty to 
a hundred miles, by the native post or 
tapal. 

After breakfast, the drill-sergeant regularly 
paid me a visit at my quarters for the first 








brother officers, and not let off so easily as 
I was. 

I remember seeing a young officer in one of 
the Queen’s regiments, who, after he had passed 
through his drill, was told he must now learn 
the duties of a drummer, and after he had 
learnt to beat the drum, that he must also 
learn to play the fife. But as he had no taste 
for music, and did not find the fife so easy as 
the drum, he appealed to his commanding 
officer to be excused his music lesson, and it 
was then only that he learnt it was no part of 
an officer’s duties to exercise those either of a 
drummer or a fifer. 

I remember hearing of another young officer 
who had been invited to a large evening party, 


at which the commander-in-chief, Sir Charles [ 


Colville, was expected to be present. He was 
very anxious to know how he should behave in 
the presence of an officer of such high rank, 
and in what manner he ought to salute the 
commander-in-chief on his entering the room. 
Some of the officers whom he consulted per- 
suaded him that he must salute him with his 
drawn sword, in the same manner as when 
with his regiment under arms on parade— 
first by raising the hilt to a level with the 
chin, the sword pointing upwards, and then 
dropping its point to within three inches of the 
ground. He accordingly waited at the top of 
the wide staircase which, in large Bombay 
houses, generally communicates with the re- 
ception-room, or with the verandah adjoining 
it, and at the moment his Excellency, followed 
by his staff, appeared within a few steps of the 
landing-place, he whipped out his sword and 
raised it for the purpose of beginning his 
salute. “Hollo! What’s that?” is said to 
have been the exclamation of Sir Charles Col- 
ville, suddenly arrested in his ascent by the 
threatening aspect of the young officer. The 
explanation which followed is said to have 
been enjoyed by no one more heartily than 
by the good-natured commander-in-chief him- 
self. 

But sometimes these practical, or rather, ex- 
perimental jokes are of a far more unwarrant- 
able and objectionable character than those I 
have narrated. On one occasion, soon after I 


joined the regiment, at a large public dinner, 


a deliberate attempt was made by a knot of 
young officers to make me drink more than I 
was in the habit of doing. I had already 
reached my limit, a couple of glasses of wine, 
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few weeks after I joined the regiment, until I | when a third glass of champagne was poured 
had passed my drill and learnt all he had to ‘out for me, notwithstanding my refusal to take 
teach me. But sometimes a poor “riff,” as a it; and so urgent were the solicitations of 
new arrival is called for the first twelve months a number of officers who had gradually gathered 
of his Indian life, unless he has his wits about | around me,that I only got rid of their importu- 


_ him, is very liable to be taken in by some of his | nity at last by quietly emptying the contents 
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of the glass upon the. table. 
troubled by any of them again. 

I had: not, been long at. Malligaum when I 
began. to think of studying the language. This 
had been.so often pressed upon me by friends 
at home, both before and after I left England, 
and by friends in India, as well by those who 
wished to do something to help me on, as by 
those who. only, wanted an excuse for doing 
nothing, that at last I.engaged a “ moonshee”’ 
to come every morning and give mea lesson in 
Hindostanee.. But, so far as I remember, I did 
not at this time give much attention to it, or 
make any great progress in my studies, though 
I suppose I got on alittle, as some years after- 
wards I passed an examination in the language, 
and. was. appointed interpreter and quarter- 
master:tomy regiment. The remainder of the 
day was usually passed either in my own 
quarters; or, in wandering about camp and 
paying |visits—chiefly at the adjutant’s and 
doctor’s; both of whom had a small library of 
books—~in those days rather a rare thing in 
India. 

A short time before sunset came the evening 


I. was. never | 


ride, and at about seven o’clock in the hot, and | qualities of their respective cats ! 


an hoy:,curlier in the cold season, as soon as it 
began:to grow dark—for in India there is only 
an hour’s difference: in the length of the morn- 
ings and eveningsthroughout the year—would 
be heard the First Bugle for. Mess, sounding 
from the officers’ mess-house :-— 
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| |and. pursuits of the officers would be some- 
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The .conyersation at a mess-table round 
which a number of young officers are in the 
habit of assembling night after night, with few 
topics of interest to discuss, is not generally, 
as may easily be imagined, of a very interest- 
ing or very instructive character, It would 
rarely indeed extend beyond the range of their 
horses and dogs, their hunting and shooting, | 
or vacancies, promotions, and staff appoint- | 
ments.. But sometimes the subjects are more | 
diversified. I remember some years after- | 
wards, when I was in the Persian Gulf, hear- 
ing that the topic upon which above all others 
they delighted to enlarge was the beauty and 
Persian cats 
of great beauty, as well as Arab horses, were 
easily procurable, and were. in, great request. 
And .we can easily imagine the zest and elo- 
quence with which the merits of their respec- 
tive favourites would be descanted on. The 
length, the beauty and fineness of the hair, 
the various markings and, shades of colour, 
the length and size of their tails, would all no 
doubt furnish ample. subjects for inquiry and 
discussion.. But, on the other hand, the habits 























times so marked, as not only to give a eha- 
racter to their regiment, but also exercise. much 
influence for evil or for good over the majority 
of those who belonged to it. I remember | 
















































seeing a very clever and not altogether un- || 
faithful caricature of a brigade in which I was || || 
|once serving. It represented the three regi- | 
|ments drawn up.in line; in the centre was a || 
regiment of cards, commanded by. a lighted | 
cigar; on,the.right a regiment of bottles, and || 
| on the left a regiment of spoons, commanded i| 
_ by an old woman. I forget \how the other | 
‘commanding officer was represented, but he 
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Shortly afterwards would follow the second 
mess bugle, “The Roast Beef of Old idatee aig 
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was equally well characterized. 
As the gongs struck eight, the evening 
| gun resounded through the camp, the drums || 
beat the “tattoo,” and the day closed with 
xz | the sound of the last bugle :— 
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| a tremendous bound. 
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after which no military or native music was | 


allowed to be played, or firearms discharged, 
without the permission of the commanding 
officer. Soon after gunfire the officers gene- 
rally returned to their own quarters, or ad- 
journed to those of their friends. 


IV.— INSECTS: THE WHITE ANT. 


One of the greatest annoyances in India is 
certainly the large number of noxious and 
disagreeable insects which pay us a visit at 
certain seasons of the year. ‘Tigers, snakes, 
and scorpions are bad enough in their way, 
when we do happen to fall in with them, which 
is but seldom. But with regard to insects, 
we are never quite safe from their depreda- 
tions, or certain which of them will be our 
next visitors. In some places it is the mos- 
quitoes, in others the flies, elsewhere the large 
flying cockroaches. Sometimes it is a swarm 
of wild bees which take possession of one or 
two rooms, much to the dismay and discomfort 
of their occupant. Occasionally it is an 
enormous: mantis, or “soothsayer,” three or 
four inches long, which, holding up his fore- 
legs like a pair of long threatening arms, and 
standing upright upon his hind ones, turns 
his head from side to side, as if measuring his 
distance, and then flits across the room with 
As you try to dis- 
entangle him from your hair, in which he has 
taken refuge, he seizes your finger with the 
long toothed joints of his fore-legs, and holds 
it fast, until with much care and some force 
you are able to disengage it fron: his grasp. 
And then the crickets! The noise they make 
at times, especially for a few weeks after the 
rains, when the ground is moist, and they are 
revelling in the full enjoyment of their damp, 
cool retreats among the luxuriant vegetation, 


is almost inconceivable. But bad as it is 
when they are out of doors, it is far worse 
when one little solitary being finds his way into 
a corner of the house, and with the most de- 
termined pertinacity rasps away with his little 
file so long as everybody else is quiet, but 
stops the moment any one approaches his 
hiding-place, only again to begin with redoubled 
| vigour immediately the intruder, after many 
fruitless attempts to discover him, returns to 
| his quiet occupation of reading or writing. 

At other times it is the flying bugs, occa- 
sionally the blister-flies, and regularly every 
year in the first days of June we are sure to 
be visited by hosts of flying white ants, who, 
released from their subterraneous residence on 
the softening of the hard sun-burnt ground at 
| the beginning of the rainy season, are attracted 
| by the evening lights, and find their way by 
hundreds and by thousands through the open 
doors and windows, wherever there is a light 
to guide them, into every part of the house. 

Malligaum is a very bad place for white 
ants. When I was there many years ago, most 
of the houses were built of sun-dried bricks, 
| and thatched with grass, so that the white 
jants were able to work their way up and 
through the walls and rafters and roof, gradu- 
ally, silently, stealthily, until suddenly they 
would make their appearance where least ex- 
pected or desired. White ants are very luxu- 
rious in their own way. They never travel 
except under cover. When they do open a 
passage into the upper world from their sub- 
terraneous city—or rather, from the under- 
ground high roads which branch off from it in 
every direction, it is by forming a very little 
hole, either in the ground or through the 
plastered walls or floors of the house, or in the 
beams or rafters of the roof, through which they 
have bored and eaten many a highway and by- 
way for themselves and their fellow-citizens. 

But how can they advance any further? It 
would be certain death for a white ant to ven- 
ture out into the vast wilderness of the upper 
world, exposed to the light of day, and without 
any shelter from the air, even were.he able— 
which he is not, as he is totally blind—to find 
his way back to the only little doorway which 
would take him to hisown homeagain. What 
then canthey do? Must the white ants never 
venture upon a rambling expedition .above 
groand, along the floor or wall, after a nice 
scarlet coat for instance, a new boot, a picture, 
a book, or any otker equally tempting morsel 
for themselves and their friends whom they 
have left at home deep down below, under- 
ground? ‘To be sure they may, and difficult 
as it might appear to us tosettle the question 











how it is to be accomplished, to them it pre- 
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sents no difficulty whatever. The moment 
they leave their underground highways they 
begin to build byways above ground. In any 
direction they please, up or down a wall, a 
beam or a post, along the surface of the ground, 
up the legs of a table, or across the cover of 
a book, they construct a covered way of well- 
kneaded tenacious earth, just large enough to 
allow two white ants to pass each other with- 
out difficulty. Where they obtain the moisture 
from to knead and temper their building 
materials it is difficult to guess, for in the very 
hottest weather, when many of the wells even 


are dried up, the white ant is still engaged at 


his labours; still brings up from his under- 
ground residence his mouthful of moistened 
clay, adds it to the length cf his covered 
passage, and then returns for another load. 
The consequence is, that when proper pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent any article of 
wood or leather, paper, linen, or cloth, from 
lying on the ground or against a mud wall, 
the ravages of the white ant can be easily 
guarded against, for the appearance of the 
covered passage at once gives warning of the 
enemy’s approach. 

But when a box or a book has been care- 
lessly left lying about for any length of time 
in a house infested by these little animals, the 
probability is that when next seen it will be 
found completely cemented to the floor or wall, 
the leaves and covers united into a solid mass 
of paper and dry mud, and perforated in every 
direction by carefully constructed passages, 
through which the last unfortunate detach- 
ment of labourers are, when discovered, rapidly 
endeavouring to effect their escape. 

I once lost a large number of valuable books 
which had been left during my absence for a 


‘ing morsels of woollen and other clothing 
which they found within. 

Indeed, so persevering are the attacks of 
these little insects, and so effectual is their 
destruction of any animal or vegetable sub- 
stance that falls in their way, that a story was 
current some years ago, of an attempt having 
been made to fix upon them the stigma of 
having unduly disposed of some Spanish dol- 


ment treasury. 

But the termites, or white ants, I should 
observe, whatever may be the impression con- 
veyed by their popular name, are in fact not 
ants at all. They belong to a perfectly dis- 
tinct natural order. White ants belong to 
the order Neuroptera, or nerve-winged insects, 
in common with the dragon-flies, May-flies, 
and ant-lions. Ants and bees belorg to the 
order Hymenoptera, or membrane-winged 
insects. One of the chief distinguishing cha- 
racteristics between the social communities of 
the two orders is that the working population 
of the white ants consists exclusively of the 
insect in its earliest or larval state. It has 
yet to pass through two transformations before 
it attains that of the imago, or perfect insect. 
In the case of the ants and bees, on the 
contrary, the working population consists 
entirely of the imago or perfect insect. It 
has already passed through its intermediate 
stages as a larva and a pupa. Another cha- 


unprovided with any organ in the form either 


which, with a few exceptions, is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the ants, bees, wasps, 
ichneumon-flies, gall-flies, saw-flies, and other 
allied genera of the order Hymenoptera. 

















year or two, under the care of a merchant in 
Bombay. ‘They had been carelessly put into a 
room to which the white ants had free access. 
When I got them again, I found that at least 
one-half of two or three of the boxes contained 
quite as much earth as they did of the remains 
of the books with which they had been origin- 
ally filled. I have still in my possession a 
thick leather portmanteau, which, having been 
left lying on the ground for a short time, was 
attacked by the white ants, and the leathern 
bottom eaten more or less in about a hundred 
places. In some parts the surface has been 
slightly hollowed out, so as to form a roof to 
the covered ways, and allow room for passages 
to be constructed beneath, the sides of which 
were, as usual, built up with tenacious, well- 
tempered clay. In other places they had 
eaten halfway through the leather, while else- 
where they had succeeded in perforating it 


There are several distinct species of termite, 
two of which are found in the south of France 


timber, and to the roots of the vines and 
olive trees. 
in the tropical and temperate regions of 
America. Their nests are chiefly formed in 


prefer the branches of trees, where they con- 
struct them of the form and size of a hat to 
that of a sugar-puncheon, at a height of sixty 
or seventy feet above the ground. 

The common Indian species, the Termes 
Bellicosus, is the only one with which I am 
acquainted, and like most, if not all its con- 
geners, its communities consist of— 

1. Workers, or larve ; 

2. Nymphs, or pup ; 

3, 4. The imago, or perfect-winged insect, 





altogether, and in gaining access to the tempt- 


male and female. 
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and in Spain, where they do much injury to | 


Others are found in Africa, and | 


the ground, but some few of the species 


racteristic of the white ant in common with | 
the order to which it belongs is that it is | 


of a sting, or of an ovipositor, the possession of | 


ata 





lars, which had been missed out of a Govern- , 
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To which must be added,— 

5. The soldiers, by some considered to be a 
distinct order of neuters, which, according to 
Kirby, has no analogy in the whole range of 
insect life. Others regard them as the larvz 
of the male insect. Their number is in the 
proportion of about one to a hundred of the 
workers. 

And, lastly, we may add,— 

6. The queen of the white ants, which, 
while scientifically holding only the place 
assigned her as a perfect insect, yet, in reality, 
in her social capacity, occupies a far more dis- 
tinguished and prominent position. 


The duty of the soldiers is to guard eo heavy summer rains. 


and several minor craters,—or rather, that 
of an irregular cone surmounted by several 
smaller cones, the summit of each being the 
termination of a highway leading to the great 
underground passages in direct communica- 
tion with the nest. White ants are found in 
unnumbered myriads in almost every part of 


the habitations of men or cattle the anthill 
rarely rises many inches above the level of the 
ground before it is trodden down or otherwise 
destroyed,—probably also injured by birds in 
their efforts to get at the larve, and more or 
less washed away and levelled every year by 
In the jungles the 





royal apartments, and to resist and repel any | anthills are frequently to be seen two or three 


attack that may be made upon the community. | 

t is most interesting to watch the prompti- | 
tude with which these intrepid little warriors | 
assemble at the first alarm, and, while the | 
workers rapidly disappear from the scene, | 
rush forth in defence of their citadel, and 
seize upon any object, animate or inanimate, 
which appears to them to be the cause of the | 
disturbance. They are furnished with a much 
larger head and more powerful mandibles than 
the rest of the community; but as they are 
totally blind, they are not very discriminating 
in selecting the object of their resentment. | 
When, however, they have once succeeded in 
grappling with the foe, whether it be the 
point of a stick or the tip of a finger, they 
will sooner lose their heads than quit their | 
hold. 

But the little working white ant is also | 
encompassed by enemies. I have frequently 
seen squirrels pull down their covered way | 
to get at the labourers within, which they | 
pick out and eat as they make their appear- | 
ance among the déiris. Guinea-fowls and | 
other birds also greedily devour them when- | 
ever they can gain access to their nests. 

A perfect white anthill, so far as my expe- 
rience extends, is rarely to be seen in India; 
and when found, it is by no means so regu- 
lar in its form as it is usually depicted. In 
scientific and other works published within 
the last few years it is not uncommon to see 
portrayed certain fanciful representations of 
white anthills, having much the appearance of 
gigantic chemical test-tubes or crucibles turned 
upside down, with a couple of men standing 


feet high, sometimes even more, especially when 


India with which I am acquainted. But near | 








protected by a tree or a bush; but thoughI have || 


travelled on horseback many thousands of mies | 


through the west and south of India, only once 


have I seen the white anthills constituting || 


ithe chief, I may say the only distinguishing | 
characteristic of the landscape. 
case between the villages of Purderee and | 


Such is the 


Dhurrole, between twenty and thirty miles to 
the north-west of the military station of Raj- 
kote, in the peninsula of Cattywar. 
country is one of the most desolate I have ever 
seen, covered with coarse brown grass, with a 
large white anthill about every hundred 
yards, in every direction, as faras the eye can 
reach. It looks as if given up wholly to deso- 
lation and to the white ant. Bishop Heber 


describes a somewhat similar tract of country | 


on the banks of the Moorshedabad river in 
Bengal, where he saw large numbers of ant- 


hills, five or six feet high, and seven or eight | 


in circumference. Probably the circumference 


was under-estimated. The nest itself is full | 


of earthen cells, somewhat smaller than those 
of a honey-bee. They are perfectly soft 
when first taken out of the ground, but when 
dried become very hard. I had a piece of the 
comb knocking about for several years among 
my books and papers, without receiving mate- 
rial injury. 

The queen of the white ants is the parent 
as well as the sovereign of the whole commu- 
nity. Hers, however, is a very “ limited’ mo- 
narchy, as, though faithfully guarded by her 
soldiers, and waited upon by her servants, 
neither her soldiers, her servants, nor her sub- 


beside them as a standard of comparison. These | jects ever go a step out of their way to obey 


remarkable productions bear about as much 
resemblance to the original as may reasonably 
be expected where the artist draws so largely 
on the resources of his own imagination. 
The fact is, that the general outline of the 
anthill of the Indian termite is not unlike 














her commands. 

The number of eggs she lays is marvellous, 
greatly exceeding that of any other known 
insect. The queen bee lays about two hun- 
dred eggs in a day, and from seventy to a 
hundred thousand in the course of the year. 
But the queen of the white ants lays her eggs 


The | 
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at the rate of sixty in a minute, or nearly one 
hundred thousand in ‘a single day. This she 
is believed to continue doing during the 
greater part? of her life, which extends to 
about two years after she has entered upon 
her royal estate. 

Those who are unacquainted with the habits 
and economy of these wonderful little insects 
will be surprised to learn that, though in early 
life they cannot even bear the light of day, 
but live and labour under ground in total 
blindness, yet when the time comes they 
appear above ground in quite a new character. 

One evening, early in the month of June, 
just as the rains had begun to fall, on return- 
ing home after mess, I found my table, upon 
which there was a light burning in a tumbler 
of oil, completely covered with hundreds of 
yellowish-white insects. Some of them were 
flying, some running’ about with their wings 
in rapid motion for a time, and then dropping 
off; some had four wings, others only three, 
some had'two wings on one side, others one 
on each side, or a single wing only, while num- 
bers were crawling about hither and thither 
in all directions; after casting off their wings, 
which were lying scattered about all over the 
table and floor. The open oil light was nearly 
choked by the numbers which had fallen into 
it, over the dead bodies of which many more 
were scrambling along with all haste to certain 
destruction, either to be drowned in the oil or 
burnt'in the'flame. This lasted for two or three 
nights, when the underground communities 
having thrown off their annual swarms, re- 
verted to'their ordinary occupation of exca- 
vating roads, building covered passages, and 
devouring ‘all the books, boots, and clothing, 
upon which they could lay their mandibles. 
On thé other hand, the myriads which had 
come forth had been all eaten, burnt, drowned, 
or otherwise destroyed, with the exception of 
the very few which had had the good fortune to 
fall into friendly hands—which, having been 
discovered by workers in search of a sovereign, 
had been conducted below ground, protected, 
fed, and installed in a palace, built expressly 
for their accommodation, with the view to the 
formation of a new community, and the com- 
mission ‘of new depredations upon the inha- 
bitants of the upper’ world. 

Some years after I left Malligaum I had a 
good opportunity of witnessing the escape of 
the winged multitude from their underground 
prison, as well as the kind of reception that 
awaited them on their appearance in the world 
above. ‘On going into my garden at Baroda 
one day in June, after the first heavy fall of 
rain, I found # large assembly of crows, minas 
—sonietimes called the Indian starling,— 





sparrows, and other birds, amidst an incessant 
chatter and cawing, hunting and chasing the 
white ants in the air and along the ground, as 
they came out by thousands through two or 
three little holes, packed as closely as they 
could stow themselves away. The wings of 
the flying white ants are just twice-as long us 
their bodies, so that they are not able to walk 
quietly out of their little doorway and fly away, 
as the greater part of their long, stiff wings 
still remains in the ground, jammed in by the 
advancing crowds, even when their bodies are 
quite outside. The consequence is, that they 
remain helplessly raised aloft in the air, with 
their little legs sprawling about, and clawing 
at one another, until the multitudes behind 
press forward those which are in front, and 
release them from their awkward and some- 
what ludicrous position, when, if not caught 
up by any of their numerous enemies, they are 
enabled to take the only one short flight in 
the air they are ever permitted to enjoy. 

But of all the spectators and actors in the 
scene, no one seemed to enjoy it more thoroughly 
than a tame monkey I had, who, when allowed 
to make his way to the spot, took his seat at 
one of the openings, plucked the insects out of 
the ground with both hands, and cramming 
them into his cheeks chewed and swallowed 
them with the most evident relish; while with 
his fingers he pulled their wings out of his 
mouth and cast them aside with the greatest 
composure, as if they had been so many nut- 
shells. But it is not only the monkeys and the 
birds that make a grand feast every year on 
the appearance of the flying white ants. In 
Africa the negroes look upon them as one of 
their greatest delicacies, and collect them in 
large quantities for food; only, unlike the 
monkeys, they take the trouble of frying them 
before they eat them. 

I wish I could show my readers three white 
ants in three different stages of their existence. 
It would scarcely be credited that the working 
ant or larva, the little creature which has been 
eating away so long at your books and papers, 
and is not quite a quarter of an inch long, is 
the same harmless individual you afterwards 
see making its escape from its underground 
prison, with a body more than twice as long as 
it was before, and, including its wings, not less 
than an inch in length. Still less would she 
be recognised when she has attained the dig- 
nity of queen of the white ants, and has grown 
to her full size. I am sure no one would ever 
imagine that the great, fat, unwieldy body, two 
inches and three quarters or three inches in 
length, and a thousand times her original 
size as an humble day labourer, could by any 
possibility be the same as that of the active, 
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persevering little being you had so lately de-|it lives and labours in the dark, damp earth 
tected pilfering your property. the white ant possesses neither eyes nor wings ; 

The full-grown queen is an extraordinary | for even if it had eyes it would not be able to 
object ; for while her head as well as her thorax, | see in the dark, and the best wings in the world 
with the little and now useless legs attached to| would never enable it to fly underground. 
it, remain unchanged, the rest of her body has | But just at the time of year when it has to 
increased to a thousand times its former dimen- | go forth on its travels,—when the hot weather 
sions! It might not unreasonably be supposed |is at an end, and the rains are beginning to 
there would be some danger, during her rapid | fall_-when the crowded underground cities 
growth, of her sharing the untimely fate of the must get rid of their superannuated and now 
ambitious frog in the fable. So indeed there | useless inhabitants to make way for the young | 
might be, were it not that in this as in/and rising generation; when new colonies are 
all the wonderful works of God, his unerr- | to be established, and new kings and queens | 
ing wisdom and power have made ample pro- | elected by subjects in search of a sovereign, at | 
vision for securing the required end. At/| this very time that the white ants are prepared || 
intervals of the fiftieth of an inch in the full-|to leave their dark and dismal dwelling, the || 
grown insect, the skin of the abdomen is stud-|same wisdom and power which created, con- 
ded with minute knots or gatherings, which | trived, and fitted them for their former habita- 
under the microscope appear as the central tion, now fits, contrives, and provides for them 
points of a series of rays where the expansion the very organs they need—wings and eyes. 
of the skin evidently originates. How truly is the forethought, the wisdom, and 

But even more wonderful than this are, to | the omnipotence of the great Creator exhibited 
my mind, the other changes which take place | in this watchful care for the wants of a little 
in this marvellous little creature. So long as | underground insect ! 
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“My dear Jack! so you are at home for 
Christmas,’’ was his greeting. 

“Yes; and I have lost no time in coming 
Curistmas found Mr. Arnold and his family | with my congratulations, Mr. Arnold. Better 
comfortably settled in a dwelling more suited late than never, you will say. But, indeed, 
to the rector of St. John’s than his former my good wishes have been none the less sincere 
houss could be; but that was all the change because they have been unexpressed so long.” || 
made at present. “Thank you much for them. You know, of 

The young ones were for altering their mode course, that it is all your good brother Ernest’s || 
of living at once, but Mr. Arnold wisely bade doing.” 
them wait; he had no intention of getting into, “Yes,I do. But I am sorry you, should 
debt, even with the prospect of £700 a year to know it, Mr. Arnold.” 
fall back upon. “Tt is better so, and I am very glad I do. 

It was the afternoon of Christmas Eve, and He shall not find me ungrateful.” 

Mr. Arnold was almost alone in the house; “Oh, Mr. Arnold, Ernest does not want 
for the whole family, except himself and his gratitude, I am sure. If you really—but I 
youngest little girl, had gone down to the ought not to put it that way, and I will not. 
church to assist in the evergreen decorations. | Mr, Arnold, I had another motive than merely 
Mr, Arnold was sitting by the fire in the room to congratulate you, for seeking you this after- 
appropriated for his study, reading over his | noon.” 

sermon for the morrow, when the servant, He hesitated a little, and then went on,— 
Jane, ushered in a gentleman. “TI have long loved your daughter Grace, 

He was no stranger, Mr. Arnold quickly have I your permission to tell her so? ” 
saw that—being none other than Jack Carle-,| Mr. Arnold started, and an almost stern ex- 

» ton. pression passed across his face. 


CHAPTER XII.—LOCKED IN. 
































| indignantly, “you do me grievous wrong by 
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“So you have waited until Grace was no 
longer poor before you made known your love 
to her. I suppose you thought the curate’s 
daughter would be a disgrace to your family. 
But my child shall not go where she cannot be 
appreciated for her own true worth and good- 
ness.” 

“Mr. Arnold!” exclaimed the young man, 


imputing such motives to me. I seek, I want 
nothing but Grace herself; and if I had had 
my will and wish in the matter she would have 
been mine long since. It was she who was 
unwilling because she would not leave her 
father and her family in their poverty. And I) 
do not know that she will listen to me even | 
now; but I want your permission to offer for 
her acceptance the heart that has long been | 
hers.” 
Mr. Arnold held out his hand. x 
“You have it, Jack. There is no one to| 
whom I would give my daughter so soon as to | 
you. And my poor child has been sacrificing | 
herself for us all this time! It must be so no | 
longer. She has been a most dutiful, loving 
daughter and sister. I cannot give her higher | 
praise than that.” 
There was a cheerful group assembled in 
St. John’s Church that afternoon; the eight | 
Arnolds and Nora Carleton, w ho had gone} 
down to help them, together with a carpenter | 
with ladder and nails, compris’ d the force of | 
decorators : but they were thor xghly enjoying | 
their work; and the wreaths and devices they | 
were making showed much taste and skill. | 





She went up to the vestry door. 

“Nora, I think we ought to be getting on, or 
we shall not have finished before dark.’’ 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” exclaimed 
Nora, springing up from the floor where she 
had been sitting; “our fire is nearly out be- 
sides.” 

It was getting dusk, and they had nearly 
finished. Grace was standing on a stool tying 
up a wreath between two of the windows; she 
called to her brother Willie for some string, 
but it was another hand that gave it to her— 
not her brother’s. She fastened the wreath, 
and came down to have both hands warmly 
grasped by Jack Carleton. 

Grace’s colour rose,and a quick, bright smile 
came to her lips. There was not time for 
more, 

greeted him with— 

“Jack, is that you? wv here in the world 
have you sprung from ?’ 

“From the clouds, of course ; where else do 
you think, Nora Pi? 

“ When did you come home? ” was the next 
question. 

“ Just now. 
all here, so I came. 

“We have almost done. 


5 


Can I help you?” 
Bessie and I have 


for Nora came up to her brother and | 





They told meI should find you 


|only another wreath to put up, and then we | 


| shall have finished.” 
“ But what is to become of all this litter you 


have made ?P”’ 
“ Oh, the woman who cleans the church will 


| take all that away.” 


Jack was seized upon by two of the young 


Most of the party were gathered round the | | Arnolds, with all of whom he was a great 
fire in the vestry taking a little rest—all but | | favourite, and in conscious pride they led him 
Grace; she had not joined them, but was} round the church to look at what they had 
standing leaning against the end of one of the | been doing. By tho time the inspection came 





pews, lost in a reverie. 
She was just opposite the plain marble 
tablet that had been erected to her mother’s | 





memory, and with her her thoughts had com- | 
menced ; but they had gone on to other things ; 
to the change in their prospects since the pre- 
vious Christmas. Her own personal share in | 
the benefits had not come ; and she was begin- | 
ning to feel that life was not the bright, happy 
thing she had pictured it on the morning when 
her father received Mr. Ormond’s letter. Con- 
gratulations had poured in upon them, but the 
one that Grace thought would have been the 
first to greet them seemed further off than 
ever; she must learn to do without it. 

With a slight sigh she roused herself to find 
her eyes filled with tears. She dashed them 
hastily away, and resolved to be brave and 
strong ; life had much of peace and quietness | 
to give her still, if not just the happiness she | 
most longed for. | 





to an end, Nora and Bessie had finished and 


were waiting for them. 
Jack took up the keys and put them into 


|the vestry door by which they had entered. 


“Go on, Nora,” he said, “take all the child- 
ren out ; we must not have any of them locked 
in the church. I will fasten the door, and take 
the key to the sexton.” 

Nora passed out, followed by the whole 
troop of young ones. 


“ Stay one moment, Grace,” Jack said, lay- 


ing a hand on her arm as she, too, was follow- | 


ing. 
“Grace and I are going to try the organ,” 


he called after Nora, and led Grace back into | 


the church. 

But instead of going up to the organ gallery, 
he paused in the aisle, and said earnestly,— 

“ Grace, do youknow whyI have come? I 
should have come here long ago but that I 
feared you would not receive me. But I could 
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not bear to wait longer; I felt I must have the 
matter decided one way or the other. Grace, 
your father’s circumstances can be no objection 
now; is there any other? Will you let me 
love and cherish you as my wife ?” 

The words were spoken in a tone scarcely 
above a whisper, but the intensity of feeling in 
the question could not be mistaken. 

The light was too dim for Jack to see the 
varying colour of Grace’s cheek, and the glad 
look that sprang to her eyes, or he would 
hardly have needed other answer. Her other 


| hand was placed on the one he held, and her 
| words weve breathed rather than spoken— 


“That was the only reason; there could be 
no other !” 

For a long time they stood there talking, 
hardly conscious how the minutes were pass- 
ing, so absorbed were they in each other. At 
last a slight shiver that ran through Grace 
roused Jack with a start. 

“ Grace ! what am I thinking of to keep you 
here! you will be taking cold, and it will be all 
my fault. And see the only light we have is 
yonder clear, cold moon. Let us go; I have 
been very thoughtless.” 

Grace protested against feeling cold, though 
she could not prevent her teeth from chatter- 
ing. 

“Tt bids fair to be an intense frost to-night. 
I have been most inconsiderate; and I shall 
never forgive myself if you take any harm, 
Grace.” 

“ Indeed I do not think that is likely. 
had we not better go now?” 

Jack pulled up her shawl close about her 
throat, and putting her arm in his went to- 
wards the vestry door, which he had left open 
an hour before. It was shut now; and when 
he took hold of the handle to open it, he found 
to his consternation that it was locked. 

An exclamation of anger escaped him that 
in a calmer moment he would not have uttered. 

“Grace! Those wicked children! They 
have fastened us in.” 

Grace’s only answer was a shudder. 

“Tf Nora is at the bottom of this, as I very 
much fancy she is,’ Jack went on, in extreme 
vexation, “she shall suffer for it,as sure as my 
nime is Jack Carleton!” 

“Shall we have to stay here all night?” 
Grace inquired, in a trembling voice. 

“I hope not, dearest, for your sake,” replied 
Jack, more cheerfully than he felt. “ But 
come into the vestry ; that will be the warmest 
place, and the fire may be in still.” 

But no; the fire had died out long ago; 
and no amount of stirring could bring the 
faintest heat. Jack placed Grace in an arm- 
chair, and made her as comfortable as he could, 


But 





while he went round the church on a voyage 
of discovery. It looked weird and ghostly in 
the light and shade cast by the cold moon- 
shine. 

Of course Jack’s first thought was the bells; 
and of course, when he reached the door of the 
belfry, that too was locked. Then he thought 


of an illumination—lighting all the gas, and by | 


that means attracting the attention of passers 


by; but he had no means of obtaining a light. | 
The chance was worth trying, however, and he | 


went back to the vestry in search of matches ; 
but the search was useless, there were none to 
be found. 

Grace sprang up eagerly to meet him; it 
seemed a relief to be in motion, for her limbs 
were almost growing stiff. 

“T am going to try to light the gas,” he 
said, still cheerfully, as he felt about for the 
matches, “ there is no hope from the bells. By 
the way,” he added, suddenly, “ did not Nora 


say something about the woman coming to | 


clean the church? perhaps she may be here 
soon.” 

“Oh no, I do not think she will,” said 
Grace, despondingly; “she will wait until 
morning now, and we shall have to do the 
same.” 

“ Nay, Grace darling, we will keep hope for 
our companion, at any rate; we must not lose 
that.” 

“Oh, Jack,” said Grace, bursting into tears, 


“perhaps this is the foreshadowing of what | 


our life together will be—trouble and sorrow!” 


“And if it be, dear Grace, if trouble and | 


sorrow be our portion—and no lives are wholly 
without it—we will bear it together; and we 
shall know ‘the Hand that sends it. The 
knowledge of that and of our true love for 
each other will bear us onward through the 
path of life, be its discipline bitter or sweet, 








until we reach the everlasting haven of peace | 


and rest at its end; will it not, dear Grace?” 


And Grace strove to be comforted; but she | 


was bitterly cold and weary, and the dark side 
of their present position weighed upon her. 

Just then the clock in the tower struck 
seven. 

“What a long while we have been here!” 
she said, with a sigh; “I wonder Willie and 
Bessie have not told papa; they ought to 
have done so before this.” 


“Tt is my opinion neither Willie nor Bessie | 


knows anything about it; it is all Nora’s doing. 
Grace, you must wrap this about you,” he 
went on, taking off his coat. 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Grace; “you will be 
cold yourself then, Jack.” 

“T can better bear the cold than the know- 
ledge that you are suffer::-. from it.” 
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“Oh dear, Lottie!” was the rather impa- 





And then they were quite silent, Jack | 
never taking his eyes off Grace’s face, ’ which | tient reply, “you always talk so strangely! 
showed pale and cold in the moonlight. There is no right and wrong in the matter; 

It was quite dusk when Nora reached home | it was only a joke—over and past by this 
that afternoon. She ran quickly up- -stairs, | time, no doubt ; for I do not think Jack would 
and found the gas lighted in their bedroom, | seek long for the keys. Neithen.he nor I 
and Lottie sitting before the glass combing shall think anything more about it; so, 1 am 
out her thick, long curls; fur Lottie liked to | sure you need not.” 
do for herself whatever she could, and always| “I always thought there was. a right and a 
refused the assistance of her sister’s maid in | wrong in everything,” remarked Lottie. 
dressing her hair. | Nora did not answer; and she. had fallen 

Nora threw herself on the bed, and burst | into a light doze, when Lottie spoke again. 
into uncontrollable fits of laughter. Lottie | “Nora, if you lie there. much longer you 
turned round and asked what was the matter. | will not be ready by the time;the . people 
She replied as well as her burst of merriment | | come.’ 
would allow :-— | “T had forgotten all about the party,’’ ex- 

“Such a capital joke! a game at hide and | claimed Nora, starting up. 
seek, Lottie! neither more nor less.” | At the same moment there came the rap of 

“What do you mean, Nora? I wish you | her maid at the door;'and for the.next haif- 
would explain.” | hour or more the attention of. both sisters was 

“Only that Jack will be looking for the given to the requirements of the toilette. 
keys all over St. John’s Church, and won’t be| There was to be a large-party.that.Christ- 
able to find them; that is all.” | mas Eve—a mixed party, old; and young 

“The keys! where are they ?” | together—partly given in honour of the two 

“Where they ought to be—at the sex-| schoolboys at home for the holidays, And in 
ton’s.” |the enjoyment of receiving and entertaining 

“TI do not see the joke,” said Lottie, com-| her guests Nora forgot all about her exploit of 
posedly, turning away and going on with her|the afternoon. She was reminded of it once 
hair. lor twice, though, by Mr. Carleton uneasily 
“That is because you don’t understand,” | commenting on Jack’s absence, and wondering 
replied Nora, raising herself on her elbow and | where he could be. 
speaking eagerly. “Jack made us all go out | “Oh, Jack has gone home with Grace 
of the church, and he stayed behind with! Arnold, and is spending the evening there ;” 
Grace, for some reason or other—he said to|and Nora truly believed what she spoke. 
try the organ. He put the. keys into the} A shade of annoyance passed over Mr. 
door, and said he would take them. But Carleton’s face. 

Willie Arnold stood outside the door, and | “That was thoughtless of .him when he 
obstinately refused to move; he said Mr. | | knew what was going on here. Better have 
Arnold entrusted the keys to him, and he} ‘brought Grace to join us.’ 

should take them. SothenIsaid I would take| Jack and Grace were certainly spending 
them and give them to the sexton, and then|the evening together, but. not. where Nora 
Jack would have a nice search for them. Of|supposed. They had sat quite still.and silent 
course Master Willie tried to prevent me;|for along time. Jack would not move. lest 
but I was victorious, and carried them off,|he should disturb Grace, who, he hoped, had 
and saw them safely hung on their own pecu-| fallen asleep; and Grace, though. perfectly 
liar nail on the wall of the sexton’s cottage.” | wakeful, was too cold and numb..to: care to 

“Then the door will not be locked till the | stir. 
morning. Oh, Nora, suppose some one were The clock had just struck nine, when Grace 
to get in and do some mischief!” 'suddenly started up, and laid her hand on 

“That is not the least bit likely, and would | Jack’s arm. 
never enter any one’s head but yours, Lottie. “Listen! that was a footstep!” 

Besides, the woman who cleans the church They both listened, and to their unspeakable 
will be there before long; so there can be no relief they heard the key put imto.the door, 
harm done.” | the lock turned, and the door opened. 

“T hope you did not lock the door.’ | It was Mrs. Benson, the, church-cleaner. 

“Oh dear no, of course not; that would| Grace soon saw that by thelight,of the laa- 
have been rather toobad. We shut it, though, | tern she carr ied; but she feared. to move or 
between us.” | speak, lest she should startle her... Jack, how- 

“Nora,” said Lottie, after a pause, “ was it | ever, was not actuated by: any such fear; he 
right to do it?” | walked quietly out of the vestry and spoke ta 
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her. It was well she had set down her lan-| remaining gaslight burning, and said, rather 
tern, or the start of extreme surprise she gave | impatiently,— 
at the sight of a strange gentleman in the) “You must be quick then, for it is very late, 
church would have thrown it out of her hand. | and'I am so very sleepy; ” and she threw her- 
“ Miss Arnold and I have been locked up| self on the sofa and closed her eyes. 
here; she is in the vestry. Will you go to| But Jack seemed in no hurry. He stood 
her while I find a cab to take her home?” beside her with folded arms, and waited a 
The woman, bewildered still, did as he| minute before he spoke. 
requested. Grace, overcome at the prospect “ Of course you do not think, with my father, 
of deliverance, had covered her face with her | that I have spent this evening at Mr. Arnold’s; 
hands, and was quietly crying. | you, at least, know bettcr than that.” 
* Miss Grace, to think of you being here!| “Why, where else have you been? I did 
Why, it is a wonder you are not starved to| not know you had two strings to your bow.” 


death.” Jack looked exceedingly irritated, not to 
“T am very nearly, Mrs. Benson. But oh, | say angry. 
I am so thankful you are come! I thought | ‘Nora, I do not profess to have the patience 


we should have had to stay here all night.’’ | of Ernest; and I warn you, you had better 
“T see now why I came, Miss Grace,” was | not trifle with me. You know how much I 
the woman's reply. “I had been out working | dislike your unseasonable jesting.”’ 
hard all day, and I meant to put off this} “If I am going to be treated to a lecture I 
business till morning, for I thought I could | had better go to bed,” said Nora, half rising. 
easily do it before service-time: but I could} “No, I have not finished yet. I suppose by 
not settle, I felt I must come; so I just took| your manner you would have me believe you 
my lantern and came.” ignorant of what you did this afternoon; but 1 
At that moment Jack and the cab drew up; | cannot quite credit that.” 
he almost carried Grace to it, lifted her in,| “If you mean you have taken offence at the 
and bade the cabman drive home as quickly as | nice little game of hide and seek I gave you, 
possible. Jack saw that his companion was | all I can say is, you deserve all the trouble 
almost exhausted, and he did not attempt to/ you had, and a little more.” 
talk to her,—only took her hand and held it| “Nora, if it was mere thoughtlessness that 
|made you lock me and Grace in the church 


” 





fast in his. 
Once, however, he bent forward and spoke. this afternoon—— 


“ Grace, can you forgive me for my thought-| “ Locked in!” exclaimed Nora, startled out 
lessness in keeping you this afternoon, and| of her easy manner; “you surely do not mean 
for all you have suffered in consequence?” _| that you were in the church all that time?” 


’ 


“It was not your fault,” she said, eagerly. “Indeed we were; and should have been 

“And you do not regret what you said/ there still if the woman had not come to clean 
there?” | it.” 

“ No, oh, no!” was the fervent reply: and| “ Really and truly, Jack,” said Nora, -ear- 
Jack was satisfied. | nestly, “I had no idea of that. I thought you 

Mr. Arnold's surprise was extreme when he | would look for the keys for a little while, and 
learnt that Grace had been in the church all | then you would go to Mr. Arnold’s. I never 
the time, and not, as he supposed, at Mr.| meant to lock the door, and I did not know 
Carleton’s. Bessie and Mary took their sister | that I had— believe me.” 
up-stairs and put her to bed immediately.| ‘You ought not to have touched the keys 
Before leaving Jack contrived to speak to) at all, Nora.” 
Willie for 2 minute. The boy told him howit| ‘I do not suppose I should, if it had not 
was, and assured him he had no idea Nora had | been for that Willie Arnold, and his absurd 
locked the door. pride in his father’s trust in him. I suppose 

It was past ten o'clock when Jack entered|in my struggle to get them from him, we 
his home that night; but it was not until! must, between us, have locked the door. I 
after all ihe guests had departed that he had | am very sorry, Jack.’ 
an opportunity of speaking to his sister. She| ‘ You may have more cause for sorrow yet. 
was in the act of putting out the lights in the} What the consequences may be to Grace I 
drawing-room, before following the example of | cannot tell; but that she has suffered from 
her parents and Lottie, who had already retired, | being shut up in that cold church for more 
when he laid his hand on her arm. than four hours, an intense night like this, 

“ Nora, I want to speak to you.” | you may be sure.” 

Nora looked at him in surprise, for histone} “I am very sorry,’’ repeated Nora, “but 
was an unusually grave one. She left the last you will forgive me, Jack?” 


’ 
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“You ought not so easily to forgive your- 
self, Nora. This foolish thoughtlessness of 
yours will be the cause of some dire mischief 
| if you do not guard against it.” 

And that was all Jack would say. And he 

would only bid his sister a cold good night, 
'| when at length she rose, saying she would go 
| to bed. 


CHAPTER XIII.—JESSIE’S NEW HOME. 


|| We left Jessie Fletcher in the act of being 
| whirled away to the station with her uncle. 
| Jessie kept her face close to the window of the 
cab long after the turn into the next street 
| precluded all hope of another sight of her 
| sister; but she did not care to look inside. 
| Her uncle took no notice of her; and if he 

knew that she was quietly crying, he said no 
word to comfort her. The parting from Helen 
was a bitter one, but Jessie did not realize it 
in its full force as yet. 

As they approached the station she hastily 
dried her eyes; and did not need a second 
bidding from her uncle to get out. But she 
could not help sadly remembering the last and 
only time she had been there with her dear 
sick father. How little she thought then of 
what was going to happen! That dear father 
was gone! and she, who never thought of 
doing the least thing without Helen’s advice 
| and direction, was going far away from her, to 
be thrown on herself and her own judgment, 
amongst strange relatives. 

They were too early for the train, so poor 
Jessie sought refuge in the waiting-room, and 
there, throwing herself on the sofa, sobbed 
bitterly, but quietly. Thither her uncle came 
to seek for her; a look of annoyance was visible 
when Jessie started up and showed her tear- 
stained face. He bade her come along: and 
when they were on the platform together, he 
said, somewhat roughly, but not altogether 
unkindly,— 

“Now, niece Jessie, let me tell you, once 
for all, I will not have anything of this sort. 
If you are not going to come to us willingly 
and cheerfully, you might aswell go back while 


movement had been observed. The journey 
was a long one, and not very interesting. 
Jessie appeared to be gazing out of the window 
at the different places on the line, but she 
hardly saw one of them. She was not crying, 
but the expression of her face was so very 
sorrowful that one of her fellow-travellers at 
length ventured kindly to inquire if she 
were in trouble; but her uncle answered so 
sternly that no further conversation could be 
attempted. 

Jessie was not sorry when the long journey 
came to a close, though she almost dreaded 
the introduction to her aunt and cousins. She 
was hurried by her uncle into a cab, and they 
were soon once more whirling through the 
streets of a large town. At length they came 
to what appeared to be the principal one, wide 
and brilliantly lighted; and it was with some 
pride that Mr. Fletcher drew his niece’s atten- 
tion to a large furniture-shop, over which 
appeared, in large gilt letters, “Fletcher and 
Sons.” 

“We do not live there now,”’ he added; “ we 
moved more out of the town a year or two 
ago.” 

“And do you keep a shop, uncle?” asked 
Jessie, with wide-open eyes. 

“Yes, to be sure, child; and got rich on it 
too; and I hope my sons will after me.”’ 

“Papa never thought anything of shop- 
keepers,” said Jessie. 

“Probably not,” replied her uncle, drily, 
“but you must not bring your father’s notions 
here, Jessie. It would have been better for 
him if he had stuck to shopkeeping instead 
of doing as he did.” 

“You have no right to speak so of my 
father!” exclaimed Jessie, with flashing eyes; | 
“he was a thousand times better than you!” 

Mr. Fletcher looked angry for a moment, | 
but he turned it off with a laugh. 

“ Come, come, niece Jessie, you do not know 
what you are saying. If you think of showing 
off your temper and airs on me, you had better 
think twice before you try. Remember, I | 
consider you as fully in my power as my own 
children.” 

Jessie made no answer to this speech, but | 
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you can. I shall be kind enough to you if 


you behave yourself, and do your duty; and | 


she came to the determination not to like | 
you cught to be very thankful for such a home | either her uncle or any of his family. 
|| as Ishall give you; but I warn you, that if you| They had still further to drive before they 
show yourself discontented, you will have to | stopped at a large, somewhat imposing-looking 
suffer for it.” house. The door was opened for them by an 
With that he hurried her into the carriage, | untidy servant, and Mr. Fletcher bade his 
|| and the train started. niece enter her new home. The door of a 
Mr. Fletcher took out a newspaper and | backroom was opened, and a Lead thrust out to 
settled himself to read. He showed no further | ascertain the cause of the noise in the passage ; 
outward notice of his niece; but Jessie was|and when the owner saw who was there she 
sure, by his manner afterwards, that her every | came forward. 
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“ Here, Rose,” said Mr. Fletcher, “here is 
your cousin ; take her to the fire.” 

But Rose only pointed to the open door, 
and said, “Go in there,” while she went for- 
ward to speak to her father. ‘Then you have 
only brought one of them, papa. I am very 
glad. But why did they not both come?” 

“The other wished to be independent; and I 
am sure I had no objection. This one is quite 
plenty, Rose; she is spoilt, utterly spoilt.” 

Jessie was some little distance from the 
speakers, and the conversation was carried 
on in a low tone, so that she could not tell 
what was said; but she had little doubt they 
were speaking of her. Now Jessie had a 
good fair share of her father’s pride. though 
it had never hitherto been called much into 
action; and she instantly resolved that, what- 
ever she felt, she would show no more signs 
of sorrow and emotion before those who could 
treat her so unceremoniously. So she stood 
there quietly waiting until either her uncle 
or cousin chose to take further notice of her. 
At last Rose came towards her. 

“TI told you to go into the room,” she said. 
Then, taking her hand, she drew her in, say- 
ing, “ Mamma, papa has come and brought— 
what did you say your name was P” 

“My name is Jessie Fletcher; but I cer- 
tainly did not tell you it before.” 

A boy and girl partly raised their heads 
from the table over which they were bending, 
and exchanged significant glances, while an 
elderly lady, sitting by the fire, stretched out 
her hand and said,— 

“Come here, my dear. We are glad to see 
you. You must make yourself at home amongst 
us all; my boys and girls are quite prepared 
to receive you as a sister, and your uncle and 
myself as another daughter.—Rose, you had 
better take your cousin up-stairs.” 

Another girl sprang forward, and followed 
them without a word. Jessie, preceded by 
one cousin and followed by the other, mounted 
what seemed to her an endless number of 
stairs; but at length they terminated in a 

-sized but scantily furnished room at the 
top ofthe house. Jessie was dismayed to find 
it contained three beds. 

“Am I not to have a room to myself?” she 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. “Clara 
and I occupy these two beds; that is yours,” 
pointing to the corner, where stood a low 
iron bedstead, without hangings of any kind. 

Jessie attempted no remonstrance, for she 
felt it would be useless. But her heart sank 
within her at the prospect of having no place 
of refuge that she could call her own. 


but retired to the window, and there carried 
on a laughing conversation in a whisper. When 
she was ready, Jessie turned to them. 

“T am ready, now,” she said; “but I dare 
say I can find my way down alone, if you have 
not finished talking.” 

But Rose came forward, and said they had 
only been waiting for her. The whole family 
were assembled round the tea-table when they 
got down to the sitting-room, and Jessie re- 
ceived a formal introduction to her two eldest 
cousins, James and Samuel, the “sons” of the 
family. Next came the two girls who had 
been her companions up-stairs; then another 
daughter, Anna, about Jessie’s own age; then 
Frank and Louisa, who were still quite child- 
ren. Jessie was made no stranger of; indeed, 
she was not noticed much in any way; and 
she was quite glad when bedtime came though 
even then she should not be alone. 

“ Jessie,” said Rose, when the three girls 
were shut up in their room together, “I hope 
you will make yourself a pleasant companion. 
Mamma says we are to treat you the same 
as ourselves. There is no ceremony amongst 
us, I can assure you.” 

“I don’t want you to use any ceremony 
with me, I am sure.” 

“But you seem vexed about something. I 
hope it is not your usual manner that you have 
shown us to-night. I think it is us to be vexed, 
if any one is,—is it not, Clara? For we had 
just got some such lovely winter dresses; and 
it is so vexatious that we cannot wear them, 
but were obliged to put on these black ones.” 

“That, at least, cannot be my fault,” said 
Jessie, with difficulty gulping down a great 
sob, which she would not for anything have 
her cousin notice. 

“Indeed, my dear, you are mistaken; for of 
course, if you had not been coming, we should 
never have thought of going into mourning; 
no one knew or would have known anything 
about papa’s brother. But mamma said it 
would look very strange for us to be in colours 
with an orphan cousin in the house; so you 
see we were obliged to lay aside our pretty 
dresses.—Clara, just show her one, and see if 
she does not think them lovely.” 

“No, thank you,” said Jessie, quickly, “I 
could not think anything lovely to-night. I 
am too tired.” 

“Oh, very well, then. Pray go to bed.” 

And Jessie was not long in taking the 
advice thus coolly given. She debated with 
herself for some time whether she should take 
out her Bible and read a chapter, as she had 
always been accustomed to do, night and morn- 
ing, from the time she was able to read at all; 





Her two cousins did not offer to help her, 
II. 


but at last she decided to wait unti) morning. 
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She lay down in her bed, and settled herself 
quietly; but the two sisters were not deceived 
into thinking her asleep; or, at least, if they 
thought so, they did not indulge in any re- 
marks respecting her; and that they were 
soon sleeping was evident from their deep and 
regular breathing. 

When Jessie was quite sure of the fact, she 
buried her head in the bedclothes, and sobbed 
bitterly, but very quietly, so as not to disturb 
her companions. It was a great change that 
had come for Jessie that day. From being 
the cherished, petted member of a loving 
family, she had suddenly been placed in one 
that neither wished for nor cared for her; 
and she could not help feeling it deeply. 

But it seemed as if an almost equal change 
had passed over herself; and if Helen had but 
seen her that evening she would hardly have re- 
cognised her yielding, clinging little sister in 
Mr. Jacob Fletcher’s dignified, calm niece. But 
Jessie was anything but calm and dignified 
now. She repeated over and over to herself 
that she should never be happy there; she 
should be completely miserable. If Helen had 
known what kind of a place it was, she was 
sure she would never havesent her. Oh, how she 
longed for one sight of her sister’s sweet face 
—one clasp of her loving arms around her! 
It was long that night before poor Jessie suc- 
ceeded in crying herself to sleep. 

When she awoke in the morning her cousins 
were already stirring, and they bade her make 
haste or she would not be ready by breakfast- 
time. Jessie sprang up and succeeded in per- 
forming her toilette by the dim light of their 
thin candle. She remarked to Rose, who 
seemed the chief speaker, what she had ob- 
served the previous evening, that the room 
was almost carpetless, there being only a nar- 
row strip by the side of each bed. 

“Oh, you know,” was Rose’s reply, “no one 
comes in here but ourselves, so it is not worth 
while to have it comfortable. But you shall 
see the dining and drawing rooms, Jessie; 
they are splendidly furnished.” 

“But I thought my uncle was very rich,” said 
Jessie. 

“ So he is,’ replied Rose, with conscious 
pride; “but you will find that none of us care 
to spend more money than is really necessary ; 
it has been too hardly gained for that.” 

And Rose spoke truly, as Jessie did find. 
The Jacob Fletchers had, by a long course of 
continued struggles, risen to their present 
position; and, as Mr. Fletcher was wont to 
boast, from having nothing in the world, he 
had become one of the first tradesmen in the 
town. And if they had been satisfied with 
their rank of respectable shopkeepers, it would 





have been all very well, but they were for 
pushing themselves further still. Already 
the daughters were almost ashamed of the 
shop, their father’s pride, and would on no 
account have had the source of their wealth 
alluded to in the remotest degree before their 
fashionable acquaintances. The sons, as yet, 
had more sense; they were steady young 
men, and worked hard at the business; but 
they, too, were looking forward to the time— 
not, they hoped, so far distant—when they 
should have amassed a fortune and could 
retire. 

Mr. Fletcher loved his money for its own 
sake; he had acquired it with too much pains 
and trouble to care to see it squandered in 
trifles, or in anything but most necessary 
articles. It was by dint of much coaxing and 
persuasion that his wife and daughters had 
prevailed upon him to furnish their “company 
rooms” so handsomely as he had done; and 
they had to suffer in consequence privations 
and discomforts in their daily life; but these 
were willingly borne, for it was the aim of 
both mother and daughters to present a good 
appearance before the eyes of the world; and 
the father’s reputed wealth sometimes admitted 
them into society where otherwise they would 
have found it impossible to obtain an entrance. 
So their life was one constant struggle to seem. 
What they really were in the bosom of their 
family was altogether a secondary consideration. 
And in this household Jessie was to find a place 
—for life it might be—without, it was to be 
feared, having learnt to trust in a higher power 
than her sister’s to preserve her from eyil. 

As soon as breakfast was over Jessie ran 
up-stairs to her room, where she hoped to be 
left in peace, for in spite of the cold she meant 
to write a long letter to Helen. She took out 
her writing-case and began; but before she 
had written many lines the door was burst 
open, and Clara entered. Out of breath with 
running up-stairs, she threw herself into the 
nearest chair. 

“Oh, dear, Jessie,” she exclaimed, “why 
could you not stay down-stairs, and not give 
me the trouble of coming all this way to fetch 
you P”” 

“T did not know I was wanted,” replied 
Jessie, without raising her head. 

“What are you doing?” asked Clara, going 
up to her and looking over her shoulder. 
“Not writing to complain to your sister, I 
hope. You had better not let papa know, I 
can tell you.” 

Jessie closed her writing-case quickly, and 
turned round with flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes. 

“ T will thank you to mind your own business, 
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Clara. How can you be so dishonourable as 
to look at my letter P” 

“Really, you need not be so very angry! 
All I saw was, ‘My own darling Helen ;’ there 
could surely be no harm in that. But I came 
for you. Mamma says you might as well 
begin as you mean to go on, so you are to 
come down and help us.” 

With a sigh Jessie locked up her writing 
materials and followed her cousin down-stairs. 
The girls had each their own department in 
the house to superintend, and they did it 
willingly and heartily, quite enjoying it. Jessie 
had hers assigned her; but to her, unaccus- 
tomed as she was to anything of the sort, it 
was particularly irksome. Frank, the youngest 
boy, went to school, but the sisters took it in 
turns to teach little Louisa; this was Anna’s 
week, so that she was invisible most of the 
morning. 

It was not until nearly dinner-time that 
Jessie had any time at her own disposal; but 
the moment she could be spared she was run- 
ning up-stairs again, when her aunt called 
her. 

“Clara tells me you were writing, my dear ; 
you had better bring your letter down here to 
finish; it is too cold to sit up-stairs.” 

Reluctantly Jessie did so; but she felt as if 
it would be impossible to write fully with so 
many eyes watching her. She had meant to 
tell Helen how utterly miserable she felt, and 
how impossible it would be to live without 
her; but she did not feel quite so unhappy 
as she had done the previous evening; employ- 
ment had been good for her, if only to divert 
her thoughts. So she contented herself with 
merely mentioning facts, and leaving her sister 
to draw her own conclusions. Only there was 
one wild wail at the end,— 

“Oh, darling Helen! what would I not give 
to be with you once more! I would live on 
bread and water, or anything, if only I might 
be with you always.” 

But not until she had dropped her letter 
into the post with her own hands did Jessie 
feel that it was altogether safe from prying 
eyes and fingers. 


CHAPTER XIV.—JESSIE’S TROUBLES. 


By degrees Jessie became more settled in her 
new home, and more reconciled to the change. 
And her cousins, whose dislike to her at first 
was very openly shown, began to get used to 
her; she had shaken down to her place in the 
family, and they did not trouble themselves 
about her. Her uncle was, as he said he 
would be, kind to her, but in a rough sort of 
way; and if she did the least thing wrong, or 





not according to rule, she was sure to be found 
out and scolded. 

There were many things in the ways and 
doings of the household that were very con- 
trary to all that Jessie had been taught to 
consider right; she had not very firm ideas 
of right and wrong, and these little things, as 
she called them, did not strike her so forcibly 
as they had done at first; and it seemed almost 
as if she would sink down to the level of her 
cousins, and let their low standard be her aim 
of perfection, But she had not come to that yet. 

If Jessie had been asked she would have 
said that she was most miserable still, and 
indeed at times she did feel deeply the want 
of the gentle, tender, loving affection which 
had been so fondly lavished upon her all her 
life. If her new relatives had any love for 
her, it was certainly not shown outwardly ; but 
she did not think they had, and she often 
longed intensely for her sister. 

But there was one of her cousins with whom 
Jessie could not get acquainted; not that she 
tried much, certainly, but the little advances 
she did make did not meet with any response. 
Anna was the quiet one of the family—stolid 
and almost stern. Her brothers and sisters 
took very little notice of her; sometimes they 
ridiculed her, but more often they left her 
entirely alone. She did not murmur or com- 
plain; she seemed wrapt about in a hard crust 
of reserve which it was impossible to penetrate, 
but she got through more than most of the 
others who made infinitely greater fuss over 
what they did. Jessie had some hope at first 
of finding her more agreeable than her elder 
sisters, but she never gave any but the shortest 
answers to her attempts at conversation, so 
she soon gave up in despair. 

It was Jessie’s third Sunday at her uncle’s. 
The Fletchers always made a point of going 
to church once a day when the weather was 
fine, and it so happened that, so far, the 
Sundays had been fine and frosty. 

As they were leaving church that morning 
Jessie noticed an old woman a little way before 
them. Rose noticed her too, and made some 
laughing remark about the size of her bonnet. 
Just as they were speaking of her, a rude boy, 
in pushing past, knocked the stick with which 
she supported her feeble steps out of her hand ; 
he ran on without stopping to pick it up, and 
she would have fallen, had not Jessie sprung 
to her assistance. The poor old woman 
was trembling with fright, and Jessie bade 
her take her arm, saying she would lead 
her home. The offer was gratefully accepted ; 
and Jessie did not hear, or did not heed, her 
cousins’ remonstrances. 

The old woman had some distance to go, 
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and she would hardly have been able to reach 
her home had it not been for Jessie’s support. 
It was a clean but poor cottage to which she 
guided her companion, in a narrow, unfre- 
quented street. They were met at the door 
by a younger woman, her daughter, who 
warmly thanked Jessie for her kind aid, and 
bade her come in and rest. 

“I don’t know who you are, Miss,” said 
the old woman, taking both her hands in hers, 
“but you have done a kindness to-day for which 
the Lord will reward you: it’s not many who 
would have treated the old woman as you have 
done. You'll be in some trouble, I reckon,” 
she added, softly, glancing at Jessie’s deep 
mourning dress. 

The ready tears sprang to Jessie’s eyes; 
they were almost the first words of sympathy 
she had heard since she came. 

“My father died two or three weeks ago,” 
she replied, with some effort. 

“ Ah, Miss, the loss of them we love is hard 
to bear; bui there’s One above knows all about 
it. He has promised to be a father to the 
fatherless, and may be He has come and com- 
forted you as He did to Martha and Mary.” 

Jessie murmured some half-audible reply. 
The old woman fixed her grey eyes upon her, 
and said in earnest but respectful tones,— 

“My dear young lady, take the Lord Jesus 
for your Friend, and you will never repent it. 
I have proved Him for more than fifty years, 
and I know He is better than husband or 
father. His service is perfect freedom.” 

“But I am not his servant,” replied Jessie, 
in a low tone. 

“ Ah, Miss, I am real sorry to hear it. But 
you'll begin now? He takes the labourers 
into the vineyard at all hours; and may be 
you'll not be vexed if I ask Him to take you.” 

“Vexed! oh, no. But I must not stay 
longer now.” 

“You will come again, Miss, to show you 
are not offended with an old woman for her 
plain speaking ?” 

“Yes, I will come again very soon. But,” 
she added, with sudden recollection, “I really 
don’t think I can find my way home. I am 
quite a stranger here, and do not in the least 
know where I am.” 

“Where is it you want to be, Miss? Mary 
here can tell you the way, I have no doubt; 
she knows all the country round.” 

“Tam living with my uncle, Mr. Fletcher; 
but I have only been there a very short time.” 

“Mr. Fletcher in Rose Street ? he keeps a 
large furniture shop in the town; will that be 
the place ?” asked the daughter. 

Jessie said that it was. But when they 
tried to direct her, she was so bewildered that 





the old woman suggested that Mary should put 
on her bonnet and take her there. Before 
leaving, Jessie inquired their name. 

“Harris, Miss. Widow Harris the ncigh- 
bours call me. And we shall be most glad 
to see you whenever you can come. I shall 
not forget you, Miss.” 

When Jessie reached her uncle’s they 
were just sitting down to dinner. That what 
she had done was highly disapproved of was 
evident from the ominous silence that greeted 
her; but nothing was said until dinner was 
over. Then Mr. Fletcher said, in a dry, hard 
tone,— 

“Niece Jessie, I will thank you always to 
bear in mind where you are, and to whom 
you belong. You may have been in the habit 
of running after old women at Enderby ; but 
let me tell you that I here shall not permit any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“But, uncle,” said Jessie, “the poor woman 
would have fallen if I had not gone to help 
her, and she might have hurt herself very 
much.” 

“ My dear child,” replied her uncle, with a 
wave of his hand and a half-scornful smile, 
“that shows your ignorance of the ways of the 
world. No doubt the old creature feigned 
feebleness to attract attention. But be that 
as it may, it was not your place to help her; 
and I repeat, I will not have you do such 
things. While you are under my care as a 
member of my family you shall not be per- 
mitted to cultivate a taste for low society, 
whatever you have hitherto been accustomed 
to do.” 

“ And,” put in Rose, “it was most provok- 
ing of you to do it just then, Jessie; for I do 
believe the Miss Wildes were just going to 
speak to us; but of course, when they saw you 
run forward in that absurd manner, they only 
turned away and laughed.” 

“But, uncle,” repeated Jessie, “ Mrs. Harris 
is a good woman, and I promised I would go 
and see her again; and her daughter brought 
me back, for I did not know the way.” 

“ Really, Jessie,” exclaimed Mr. Fletcher, 
losing his temper, “ what does it matter to 
me if you have made a thousand promises? 
Go you shall not; so do not let us have any 
more of such nonsense.” 

Jessie looked at him for a moment half 
bewildered, and then the storm burst. All the 
pent-up feelings that the poor girl had so 
carefully crushed away out of sight rushed over 
her, and she burst into a passionate flood of 
weeping, exclaiming that they were cruel, that 
she was miserable, and could not live without 
Helen; and the only little bit of a friend she 
had found they wanted to take from her. 
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No one took the slightest notice of her and 
her complaints for some time; till at length 
Mr. Fletcher told her in an angry tone to leave 
the room, for they were not going to have a 
noise like that. Jessie ran away up to her 
own chamber, and fastening the door, threw 
herself on her little bed and sobbed most bit- 
terly. No one followed her, and no one came 
to look after her; she was left to herself all 


one could be more utterly miserable than she 
was. 

She cried for a long time, and then she sat 
up and pushed back her hair from her face, 
and wondered what her sister would have done | 
in her place. Oh! if she were only here to tell 





her how to act, she should not be so often 
going wrongthen. There came into her mind 
what old Mrs. Harris had said about a Friend | 
in heaven, but Jessie was in no mood to think 

about that then, she was too angry and miser- | 
able. Soshe sat down and wrote a most pitiful | 
letter to Helen, giving a long account of all 

her troubles and sorrows, and asking what she 

must do. She felt a little calmer when she} 
had done that, and drying her eyes and bathing 

her face she went down-stairs—in a little fear 

and trembling, it must be confessed. 

She found only her cousin Samuel in the | 
parlour when she entered. He started up 
with a tremendous yawn, and greeted her with | 
some appearance of interest. 

“ So, little cousin, you have ventured down 
again. You have made the governor terribly | 
angry, I can tell you, and the sooner you make 
your peace with him the better.” 

“T have done nothing wrong,” said Jessie; | 
“it is he who is harsh and unkind;” and the} 
ready tears started to her eyes again, but she 
would not let her cousin see them. 

“So, little Jessie, you are going to set up 
your back like an angry kitten, but you will 
not find it answer.” 

“T am not a child, cousin Samuel, and I do} 
not like to be treated as one.” 

“Poor Jessie! I have felt sorry for you. I) 
dare say you think we are a strange lot you| 
have come amongst, and, on my word, I don’t | 
think you are far wrong.” 

It was the first approach to anything like | 
sympathy that Jessie had met with in any of 


father is put out with the least thing then; 
and I don’t wonder,” he added, with an ill- 
suppressed yawn, “it is always sodull. Sun- 
days are such immensely long days.” 

“Oh, Sam,” exclaimed Jessie, with a shocked 
expression, “they ought to be very happy 
days. They used to be happy days at home,” 
she added, with a sigh. 

“ What,” said her cousin, “are you one of 
the religious ones? ‘Then it is no wonder you 
are miserable ;” and he turned away, as if all 
interest in the conversation were gone. 

“T am afraid Iam not,” said Jessie, thought- 
fully, after a pause. “ But it is not that which 
makes me miserable. Helen is very good, and 
she is happy always.” 

But her cousin did not seem to be listening, 
so after a while she asked,— 

“ Where is everybody else ?”’ 

“The mother is lying down, the girls are 
entertaining some of their fine lady friends in 
the drawing-room, the father and James have 
gone for a walk, and Anna is at church.” 

“ At church!”’ repeated Jessie; “oh, I wish 
I had known, I would have gone too.” 

Samuel laughed, a rather scornful laugh. 

“Are you going to take after Anna?”’ he 
said. 

“TIT wish she would let me,” said Jessie, 
earnestly. “I wish I could make a friend of 
her. Oh, Sam! I want some one to love me 
and care for me.” 

“ Poor little Jessie, are you so very desolate 
and forlorn? If you get into any very great 
difficulty you may come to me, and I will do 
my best for you; but as for love and that sort 
of thing, you won't find much here; we jog on 
in a very independent sort of fashion. But 
try Anna by all means. I should like to see 
what you can make of her. She may take to 
you. I suppose she will if she thinks it her 
duty; but if you can understand Anna you 
will be clever, that’s all.” 

“ Why, is she so very hard to understand ?” 

“ Well, I must say I have not given myself 
much trouble to try; but the outside is 
so very unpromising that I do not care to go 
further.” 

At that moment Anna herself entered the 
room, followed almost immediately by the 
others, so their talk was interrupted; but 


her uncle’s family, and she hailed it eagerly.| Jessie felt as if she had established a sort of 
She went up to her cousin. | friendship with Sam, and that he would stand 

“Oh, cousin Sam, you don’t know how I| by her in case of need; she had found another 
long for Helen, and for the dear old times;} earthly prop to lean against, weak and poor 
they seem so very far away. I shall never be} though it was, and she did not feel so utterly 
happy here.” desolate. 

“Well, Jessie, I do not see how I can help! She found that her cousin's assertion was 
you. Only I tell you this, always take par-| true, she was indeed under the cloud of her 
ticular care what you do on Sundays, for my| uncle’s displeasure. He never spoke to her, 
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and did not seem outwardly conscious of her 
presence in the household. It was certainly 
not pleasant to be so completely ignored; but 
Jessie did not think herself in fault, and she 
would not ask for the pardon by which she 
might be restored to favour. 

As they were parting for the night Anna 
drew Jessie aside, and inquired where the old 
woman lived in whom she had taken this 
sudden interest; and when Jessie told her, she 
replied,— 

“T will undertake to let her know why your 
promise cannot be kept.” 

“Oh, thank you, Anna,” exclaimed Jessie, 
her eyes brightening. “But will not my 
uncle object to your going there ?” 

Anna smiled. 

“No one objects to what I do, they have 
long ago found it useless. I come and go as 
I please.” 

Jessie would have ventured to inquire fur- 
ther, but Anna had said what she wished to 
say, and turned away. 


CHAPTER XV.—A THORN ON LIFE’S HIGHWAY. 


Ir was a very quiet winter to Helen Fletcher. 
She was still at Mrs. Price’s; for as yet she 
had heard of nothing at all likely to suit her, 
or that she would suit. But it was not alto- 
gether an unhappy time. 

There were, it is true, seasons when the 
deep sorrow of her life came upon her with 
almost overwhelming force, and it seemed as 
if the loss she had sustained was more than 
she could bear: but Helen’s hopes were not 
built upon the sand, they were firmly fixed on 
the everlasting Rock; and she knew that what- 
ever earthly waves and billows rolled over her, 
they could not drive her away; or rather, the 
almighty Hand which held her was stronger 
than all the forces that could be brought 
against her. 

So that generally she was calm and peace- 
ful, and if she suffered, it was for others more 
than herself. Jessie’s letters were a trouble 
to her, and she would have given much could 
she have been near to comfort and soothe her; 
but she felt that perhaps this was just the 
discipline her young sister needed. Left to 
herself she might find out her utter weakness, 
and learn in humble confidence to trust in God. 
And in her answering letters she strove to 
lead her to look away from the world and self 
up toher Father in heaven. Her brothers, too, 
were somewhat of a weight on Helen’s mind. 
She heard from both but very seldom; and 
what they did write gave her little insight 
into their mode of life. And whether Charles 
were steadily pursuing his business, and George 











were more earnestly striving to resist tempta- 
tion, could only be a matter of conjecture. 

But as with herself, so with those she loved 
so dearly, Helen took care and anxiety to the 
feet of her Saviour, and strove to leave the 
burden there. And the lesson she was learn- 
ing in that quiet resting-time was one of faith 
and trust. 

But if she was quiet, Helen was not idle. 
With Ernest Carleton’s recommendation she 
had succeeded in obtaining work from a re- 
pository of fancy articles in the town, and she 
was very industrious over it. But she did other 
things as well. At first Mrs. Price strongly 
objected to her taking any part in the busi- 
ness of the shop; it was not fit employment 
for a lady, she said. But Helen’s nimble 
fingers did not think it beneath them to learn 
quickly and dexterously to tie up parcels of 
groceries; and she made herself so useful that 
Mrs. Price at length laughingly declared that 
she must hire her altogether as shopwoman, 
for she did not know how she should get on 
without her when she was gone. There were 
other things too that claimed her attention. 
Mrs. Price’s little niece, Mary, had learnt to 
respect and love the kind, gentle lady; and 
many an hour did she spend by Helen’s side 
listening to her pleasant talk, and many a 
lesson in that little back parlour sank down 
into the child’s heart, and made her think in 
after years that that winter was the happiest 
she had ever spent. 

But that which Helen enjoyed most was 
her visits to the small district which Ernest 
Carleton had given to her care. She loved 
to bear the message of peace and rest to those 
who were toiling and struggling in the battle 
of life; and her own firm trust and con- 
fidence in the tidings she told went not a little 
way in leading others to trust them too. Some- 
times, too, either in coming or going, she met 
with Ernest Carleton, and very refreshing 
were the few words of sympathy and encou- 
ragement which he gave her. 

Helen had not forgotten her promise to her 
father, though she was able to do but little 
towards fulfilling it. With all her industry 
she could not earn very much by her work ; 
and though Mrs. Price still steadily refused 
to receive anything for her board and lodging, 
there were several little things that had been 
got for her father, and her own and her 
sister’s mourning, scanty though it was, to 
pay for, so that she could not lay by much as 
yet. And the burden of her brother’s secret 
did not weigh so heavily on her now as it 
would do in days to come; she had nothing to 
remind her of it here, and she felt as if she 
would fain have had this peaceful, quiet life go 
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But that could not be, and even 
now the first break was coming. 

It was a warm, pleasant afternoon towards 
the end of January; the bright rays of the 
sun, and the mild, genial air gave token that 
the spring was coming. Already the tiny 
buds on tree and hedge were thickening, pro- 
mising soon to burst forth into fresh new life. 
But in the middle of the great town the air felt 
almost too warm and relaxing, and Helen, as 
she came along the street from her district, 
felt weary and worn. She was walking slowly | 
on, when her hand was taken and put on the | 





| arm of Ernest Carleton. | 


“You have been doing too much this after- | 
must not let your zeal in the good cause carry 
you beyond your strength.” 

“There is no fear of that,” replied Helen ; 
“but I do feel weary. This sudden change in 
the weather is rather trying. And,” she added, | 
in a lower tone, “I have just come from poor| 
Campbell’s bedside; it is so sad to see him 
suffer.” 

“Yes, poor fellow, I believe no one knows 
what he has to go through. But, Miss 
Fletcher, he says your visits are his greatest 
pleasure; your kind talk cheers him, and makes 
him forget half his pain.” 

“Does he say that?” exclaimed Helen, with 
a sudden flush of colour. “I have done very, 
very little; but I often think the poor need 
sympathy as much as anything, and we do 
not always think of it.” 

“T have great hopes of Campbell. When 
he was first laid on his sick bed he was very 
sullen and morose, and his temper bad and 
discontented; but he has become much more 
softened and patient lately. I think he is feeling 
that an earthly friend cares for him, Miss 
Fletcher, and that will teach him that his 
heavenly One has not forgotten him.” 

Helen did not answer, and they walked on 
a little way in silence. Ernest was the first 
to break it. 

“T shall be sorry to bid good-bye to the 
old town, after all,” he said, with a sigh. 

Helen started; she knew that Ernest Carle- 
ton was intending to leave Enderby, but she 
had not thought of its being yet. Perhaps 
his presence there was one reason why she 
had settled down so quietly and calmly. 

“You are not going yet, I suppose,” she 
forced herself to remark. 

“ Next week,” was the reply. 

Helen had over-fatigued herself, or those 
two words would not have affected her; she 
had much ado to prevent her companion 
from seeing how deeply. What would En-| 
derby be without Ernest Carleton? Ah, | 














she was beginning to feel what would the 
whole world be without him! But Helen’s 
feelings were not near the surface; she had 
early learnt to conceal emotion, and she 
walked on calmly without speaking. They were 
drawing near home, as Helen called Mrs. 
Price’s, when Ernest laid his hand on hers 
which lay on his arm. 

“You do not say you will be sorry to lose 
me, Miss Fletcher.” 

Helen looked up then, but all she could say 
was, “I am sorry.” 

“ Ah, well, do not say it if you do not feel 
it. But,” he added, after a short pause, in an 
earnest tone, “I do want you to say this. 
Promise me that if ever you stand in need of 
a friend you will apply to me: wherever I 
am, I shall always be ready to help you to the 
utmost of my power; and there are circum- 
stances where it may be some comfort to feel 
there is one upon whom you can rely. Will 
you promise me this, Miss Fletcher ?” 

‘IT am not so overburdened with friends 
that I need reject your kind offer, Mr. Carle- 
ton; and I thank you.” 

Helen dreaded to put too much feeling into 
her reply, and her words in consequence 
sounded hard and cold; and they sent a chill 
to Ernest’s warm heart that she had by no 
means intended. He did not press his request 
further; nor did he speak again until they had 
reached Mr. Price’s door, and Helen, turning, 
asked him to come in. 

“No, thank you,” he replied, rather coldly. 
“T cannot stay; I have much work that ought 
to be done this evening.” 

“Then I am sorry you have given so much 
time to me,” said Helen, with a smile. “I 
shall have to return your warning upon your 
own head—do not overwork yourself.” 

“Work is a blessed thing; it keeps one 
from thinking too deeply sometimes,” he 
replied, as he bade her good-bye. 

Helen climbed up-stairs to her attic, and 
there, throwing off her hat, she sat down, 
and opening the little window in the roof, let 
the soft air blow upon her hot forehead. The 
winter twilight was shortening fast; and as 
she sat there the stars came out one by one 
in the deep dark blue of heaven. Perhaps she, 
too, had work to do to keep her from think- 
ing; but at any rate she did not do it now, 
but gave herself up to the thoughts that were 
filling her brain, and making her heart beat 
and throb through every pulse of her frame. 

Ernest Carleton was going away; that was 
the one fact that stared her in the face. And 
this was what had come of the pleasant meet- 
ings, the free and friendly intercourse of the 
last three months; she had learnt to love him, 
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to look for and watch for his coming as for the 
one joy of her life: and this must end. She 
must school her heart to give him the friend- 
ship he asked, and crush all deeper feelings 
down—down out of sight: for even were it 
something more than friendship that he meant, 
how could Helen give it? How could she resign 
herself to the keeping of a Carleton with her 
brother’s secret in her hand, and her promise 
to her dead father on her lips ? 

No, it could not be. She must sacrifice 
what, were it indulged in, she felt would be 
the dearest wish of her life; she must make 
her resolution and firmly keep it, without 
giving herself room to hope that it could ever 
change. She bowed her head in her clasped 
hands, and prayed that God would accept the 
life she had determined to give up for the 
good of her erring brother, and that He would 
bless her with peace and quietness, if not with 
happiness, by giving her work to do for Him. 

She was looking out of her window again, 
watching the stars, when a light tap came at 
the door, and Mrs. Price entered. 

“Miss Helen, I heard you come in almost 
an hour ago, and you are here still, with the 
window open, too. Oh, Miss Helen, you will 
catch your death of cold!” 

“Come here, Mrs. Price,” was all Helen 
said. Mrs. Price came up to her, and, kneel- 
ing down, put an arm round her. 

“Mrs. Price,” said Helen, after a pause, 
“you have made the last few weeks so smooth 
and pleasant, that I seem in danger of settling 
down here altogether; but the thorns are 
beginning to peep out of the roses, and I must 
not be idle any longer.” 

“T am sure, Miss Helen, I would gladly 
keep you, only I know this is not the place 
for your father’s daughter. But as to being 
idle, Miss Helen, why, no one works harder 
than you do. There is your embroidery, 
which is done beautiful, and the shop; and 
then there’s Mary and me, to say nothing 
of’ 

“There, there, my kind friend, you have 
said quite enough. I suppose I don’t literally 


do nothing; but to-morrow I shall try in} 


earnest to find my place in the world.” 
And the next morning Helen applied to a 
neighbouring newsagent, who willingly allowed 


She answered two or three advertisements, but 
nothing came of them; and the “want situa- 
tions’”’ were so much greater than the 
“wanted,” that she almost despaired of find- 
ing anything to do. 


She did not see Ernest Carleton again until | 








lour with Mrs. Price, but the good woman 
soon took herself off somewhere, and they 
were left alone. 


Ernest spoke freely of his hopes and pros- | 


pects, and of the happy two years he had spent 
at Enderby. Helen listened, but did not say 
much; and when she did answer, it was in a 
cold, far-off sort of way, as if she had not 
much interest in the subject. 

Not finding the sympathy he expected, 
Ernest rose to go. Helen rose too, glad that 
the trying interview was over. He took her 
hand. 

“We must not part coldly, as mere friends 
of a day, Miss Fletcher. I think you and I 


have been something more to each other than | 
that; and I at least shall not forget the last | 


few weeks, and the pleasant intercourse they 
brought with them.” 

“T shall not forget either, Mr. Carleton,” 
Helen ventured to say; “ your kindness during 
the time of my dear father’s illness and death 
can never be forgotten.” 

“ And now, I suppose, we are going to be 
drifted apart; but when our paths cross again, 
as I trust they will, often and often, we must 
not meet as strangers, but as true and tried 
friends, Miss Fletcher.” 

Helen bowed; she could not trust herself 
to speak. Then by a sudden movement on 
Ernest’s part she found her hands clasped in 
both his, and a minute aftcrwards, in a low 
solemn tone he breathed an earnest prayer 
that they might both be kept from evil, and 


blessed with the peace that passeth understand- | 


ing. Then with a “Miss Fletcher—Helen! 
God bless you! Farewell!” he was gone. 

As soon as Helen could gather together her 
scattered senses she hastened up-stairs to the 
solitude of her own room. 

Ernest Carleton passed out through the 
shop; Mrs. Price was there. 


her promise to write and tell him when Helen 
met with a situation, and where it was. 


In bidding her | 
good-bye he gave her his address, and made | 











There was a smile on Mrs. Price’s face as || 


she waited on her customers that afternoon, 


a half-amused, half-satisfied smile; and it was | 


still there when she went to prepare tea for 
her husband. 


“If our Miss Helen does not get into a || 
her to look over the newspapers each day.| position more becoming to her before long, it _ | 


will not be Mr. Carleton’s fault,’? she re- 

marked, as she cut the bread and butter. 
“So, so, wife, you are after a bit of match- 

making, are you? But take care you don’t 


|do too much; you may mar instead of make.” 


“T shall not stir hand or foot in the matter; 


the day before he left, when he called to bid) it seems likely to go on well enough without 


good-bye. She was sitting in the back par- 








| my assistance.” 
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In Monthly Parts, 1s.; and Quarterly Volumes, cloth A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


“9 
sti g.: lt e 3 ‘ H y 
extra, gilt edges, 43. 6d. Selected, and arranged with Notes, by the Anrcu- 


BISHOP OF Dunxin. Extra feap. 8y , cloth, 53. 61.; 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY sidney - xtra feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6 


FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. — 55th TRAGHINGS IN NATURE. By the Rev 
ee ne ee HoeH Macmirian. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 103. 6d. and 12s. 


The following Volumes are now veady : — 
*THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, from Rolls 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclytf.” to Edward I] By the Author of “ The Heir of 


Redclytie.” Extra feap. 8vo., 5s. 


THE HERMITS. By Professor Kingsley. 
‘SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. 


FARRER. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: Readings from the 
best Authorities on English and European History. 
Selected and arranged by E, M. Sewett and C. M. 

ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. By George Macdonald. YonGe. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE—ST. LOUIS arice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 

AND COMTAS: BF Sy aoe, By Lewis Carrort. With 42 Illustrations by 
The Four Volumes for 1868 may be had in an Orna- Pexnrev. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth 
Box, price £1 1s., forming a very clegant present. gilt, 63. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


? 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 


Me. BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps | Se’ TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 


(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. Hints for Using the Book. 3s. 





I OOK OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 

Grammar. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth, 

|: oes OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 50th Edition. 
ls. cloth; 9d. sewed. 

( UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR QELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
BEGINNERS. Just published. 6d. Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition. 4s. 
(GEOGRAPHY | FOR , BEGINNERS. | 23rd ~QCHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prac- 
\ Edition. Is. ; or with 48 PP. of QuEstions, Is. 4d. b tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 

png GEOGRAPHY . 42nd Edition. 3s.6d., Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 

hor with Thirty Maps on Steel, ds. 6d. EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
+ % Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information | numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 

to the present time. ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 


iain ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 43. coloured. TNVHE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 

N Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 

MYHE YOUNG COMPOSER. 29th Edition. | Computation. By James Cornwett, Ph.Dr., and JosHua 
ls. 6d. G. Fircn, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance Gompanp. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 





ear LSGS showed that 
The Fire Premiums were £867,374 
Lhe New Life Premiums £23,403, and ; he Total : 265,641 


The Annuities Payable ... 56,002 
The Invested Funds 3,538,078 
Be.ng an Increase on 1867 of 137,072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S. DIET. 


aN & POZs, CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 
a the sale, other qualities are sometimes 


audaciously substituted instead of 


PATENT 
SCORN FLOUR, BROWN AND POLSON'’S. 
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EADIE'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA. 


Now ready. The Eleventh Edition, embracing all the latest Discoveries and Explorations. Large Post 8vo., 
700 pages. Handsome cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


A BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA; 


4 Or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Joun Eapiz,D.D., LL.D. With 
Maps prepared expressly by W. and A. K. Johnston, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. 
a This new edition is not a mere re-issue, fur the changes, small and great, are s0 numerous and important, that 
it might almost be called a new production.” — Extract from the Author's Preface. 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S “CRUDEN ” IS THE BEST. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. 
Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D. With an introduction by Rev. Dr. King. This has long and deservedly borne 
the reputation of being the completest and best edition extant, and the present reduction in price will also 
cause it to be by far the cheapest published. Tweuty-ninth Edition. Large post 8vo., 576 pages. Hand- 
somely bound ; reduced to 3s. 6d. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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